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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Fritz RENE ALLEMANN, whose report on East Germany 
starts on the opposite page, is a genuine European. He was 
born (March 10, 1910) in Basel, Switzerland. His parents, 
however, were legally Germans, since the family had emi- 
grated from Switzerland in the 17th century. Because of 
some tortured provisions of the Versailles Treaty, he was 
also a French citizen for a time. He studied sociology and 
history in Basel and Berlin. As a student, he was for a few 
months a member of the Swiss Communist party; later, in 
Germany before 1933, he belonged to the anti-Stalinist 
Socialist Workers’ party. For the last two decades, he has 
been a Swiss citizen, foreign correspondent and member 
of no party. 

Allemann’s serious traveling began with two years (1934- 
36) in South America. Returning to Basel for a stint as 
a movie critic, he went abroad again in 1942. The new 
Ziirich daily Die Tat sent him to London, where he stayed 
till 1946. Two years in Paris followed (during which he 
was also the paper’s foreign editor), and since 1949 he has 
been Die Tat’s correspondent in Bonn. 

Allemann’s first book, Switzerland During World War II, 
appeared in Sweden under the pseudonym “Max Wittsberg” 
back in 1942. Then, in 1954, after two extended tours of 
the Balkans and the Middle East, he wrote Nations in 
Evolution, this time under his own name. Finally, last year, 
he published Bonn Is Not Weimar, the fruit of his seven 
years’ experience in the capital of the Bundesrepublik. He 
is a regular commentator on television in Munich, contributes 
to Die Welt am Sonntag, the largest German Sunday paper, 
and Der Monat, the Berlin cultural monthly, and has written 
for periodicals in Britain, France and Italy, as well as 
publications of Spanish and Polish exiles. 





“Politically,” Allemann writes us, “I would define my. 
self as a liberal with socialist as well as conservative 
‘deviations—which means that I am sitting between all 
chairs. But I feel quite comfortable in that position, though 
it probably means that my sole political ambition—to become 
a city councilman in my home town of Basel—will remain 
unfulfilled.” 

As for the personal side ‘of his life: “I have been married 
since 1934, am the father of two boys, love chamber music, 
detective novels, traveling, badminton and wine. detest 
Wagner and the city of Bonn, hate intolerance and collect 
stamps.” 

This is Allemann’s second article for THE New Leaner; 
his first, “Election Year in West Germany,” appeared in 
our February 4 issue. He will send us dispatches regularly 
in the future. 

REPRINTS AVAILABLE: We still have copies available of 
the following 1956 features: 

@ “Labor in the Soviet Orbit,” by Anatole Shub (thir 
printing); 84 pages pamphlet-size, 25 cents a copy, 10) 
copies for $20. 

e “India: Awakening Giant,’ by W. S. Woytinsky; 2 
pages magazine-size, 20 cents a copy, 100 copies for $18 

e “The Crimes of the Stalin Era,” the full text of th 
famed “secret” speech by Nikita Khrushchev annotated by 
Boris I. Nicolaevsky (third printing) ; 68 pages pamphlet 
size, 20 cents a copy, 100 copies for $18. 

e “The Storm in Eastern Europe,” by Milovan Djilas; 
four pages magazine-size, 10 cents a copy, 100 copies for 
$7.50. 

@ “The South in Conflict,” by Herbert Hill; four pages 
magazine-size, 10 cents a copy, 100 copies for $7.50. 
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A Western spectator at the recent Leipzig Fair finds new caution 
among state officials who were openly rebellious before Hungary 


REPORT ON EAST GERMANY 


Bonn 
IX MONTHS ago, everything 
_ simple and clear in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany: Every- 
where one felt movement, rebellion 
against rigid dogmas, growing po- 
litical consciousness among the peo- 
ple, and a less rigid ideological atti- 
tude among Party and Government 
functionaries. Suddenly, one could 
talk with loyal Party members; they 
not only advanced their own argu- 
ments but heard and weighed counter- 
aguments. The people, sensing the 
change, became bolder. The ease with 
which the regime’s supporters entered 
into conversation found its counter- 
part in the willingness of its oppo- 
nents (the majority of East Germans) 
to reveal their opinions to a stranger 
without much hesitation. The breeze 
of free criticism was blowing through 
the land. It was a breeze which came 
from Poland with its new press free- 
dom and Hungary with its Petofi 
Circle, a breeze set in motion by the 
Whirlwind of “de-Stalinization.” The 
line dividing “Bolshevik self-criti- 
tim” from popular criticism of Bol- 
shevism had become much easier to 
(Toss, 
Today, the East Zone is once more 
under the glass bell of Communist 
teaction, though the present situation 


‘snot simply the reverse of last fall’s. 


Things are complex and confused—at 
last if the impressions I brought 
back with me from Leipzig recently 
we at all indicative. It seems much 


‘More difficult this time than after 
Mevious visits to East Germany to 


fnd a common denominator. Even 
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By F. R. Allemann 


the word “re-Stalinization” does not 
quite cover the situation. 

Something of this sort would ap- 
ply to my meetings with all sorts of 
East German officials. Those very 
functionaries who in September had 
been most communicative, who had 
been frankest about their objections 
to the old “line” and had seemed to 
be banking most on a change, were 
now the most reserved. They were 
clearly alarmed at how close they had 
come to burning their fingers. 

One fairly prominent journalist, 
who six months ago could not do 
enough to praise the approaching 
new, democratic era for Western col- 
leagues, this time conspicuously 
avoided the contacts he had previ- 
ously sought so eagerly. A university 
lecturer, who in September had 
openly sympathized with the liberali- 
zation movement in Poland, now 
wanted nothing more to do with 
such “aberrations,” repudiated all 
“revisionist” tendencies, and tried to 
steer the conversation around to 
West German “militarism.” 

How much of all this represents 
conviction, or the result of a stiff 
ideological shakedown, or pure op- 
portunism, is hard to say. Surely peo- 
ple have become more cautious after 
the fate which overtook Wolfgang 
Harich and his friends [NL, April 1]. 
But more than fear seems to be in- 
volved. One official admitted to me 
that Hungary had given him pause: 
“If we make compromises with anti- 
Leninist ideologies, we are lost.” 
Many, despite their own wishes, fear 
the consequences of a relaxation of 


dogma and state compulsion—the 
consequences not only for themselves 
but for the cause to which they still 
feel themselves bound. 

Reform of the Communist system 
is desired, but the Stalinist reaction- 
aries have obviously convinced many 
anti-Stalinists that that would be the 
beginning of the end—that it would 
no longer be possible to halt the 
avalanche once it had begun. Even 
with people who do on occasion think 
for themselves, commitment to the 
system itself overrides dissatisfaction 
with its objectionable features. They 
may admit their reservations now and 
then—like the economist who con- 
ceded to me that the Marxist theory 
of proletarian pauperization was no 
longer tenable—but they draw nei- 
ther theoretical nor practical conclu- 
sions. 

Insofar as the regime depends on 
maintaining its leading hierarchy in- 
tact, one can speak of a certain con- 
solidation. Those circles which last 
fall seemed inclined to question this 
hierarchy on one point or another, 
or even to appeal for an initiative 
from below against it, have either 
been eliminated or else, through pres- 
sure as well as conviction, brought to 
submit once more to Party discipline. 

On the other hand, de-Stalinization 
obviously left the leadership with a 
severe trauma. As always, when it 
sets about tightening up its cadres 
after a period of uncertainty, it shows 
increased distrust of outsiders. This 
could not but be especially striking 
at the Leipzig trade fair, which I 
attended. This fair, which always at- 


tracts a large number (this year, a 
record number) - of visitors from the 
non-Communist world, is by its very 
nature based on interchange, contact, 
“coexistence.” The farther the proc- 
ess of ideological hardening goes, 
however, the greater the contra- 
diction in the official propaganda. 
Totalitarianism naturally stresses 
isolation, self-sufficiency and the ex- 
clusion of all disturbing outside influ- 
ences; but a commercial undertaking 
like the Leipzig Fair, whose great 
advantages East Germany cannot af- 
ford to give up, is inevitably accom- 
panied by publicity and a certain 
amount of give-and-take which con- 
flicts with the total control sought by 
the regime. 

The manner in which the regime is 
trying to extricate itself from this 
dilemma is significant. While the fair 
was in progress, there were no 
public Party manifestations whatever 
in Leipzig. In view of the widely 
publicized dealings with foreign capi- 
talists, a kind of moratorium was de- 
clared on the “class struggle” for 
two weeks. On the other hand, there 
was a noticeable effort to keep the 
fair visitors on a tether. Last fall, it 
had been fairly easy to obtain per- 
mission for excursions outside Leip- 
zig; this time, all such requests were 
coldly rejected. Six months ago, 
there had been occasional bus trips 
to Dresden for art-minded foreign 
journalists who wanted to visit the 
famous gallery there; now they were 
brushed off with the remark that 
there were enough museums in Leip- 
zig. The same attitude wase encoun- 
tered by anyone who sought informa- 
tion—even official information—if 
his curiosity extended beyond the 
narrow limits of the fair itself. (In 
all other respects, however, the treat- 
ment accorded to visitors was most 
courteous. ) 

Paradoxically, the icy reserve of 
East German officials toward special 
requests was not matched by any 
tightening of actual control measures. 
Driving back to Berlin from Leipzig, 
a visitor encountered no difficulties 
if he took a detour through Dresden. 


A French colleague of mine had ap- 
plied to the East German Foreign 
Ministry, long before the fair opened, 
for permission to visit Weimar. He 
was not even given a reply—yet, no 
one interfered when he did stop over 
in Weimar. A curious inconsistency 
seems to characterize the present situ- 
ation in East Germany: Pettiness in 
theory is made up for by a certain 
liberality in practice. Nothing is ap- 
proved, but all sorts of things are 
tolerated. Communist functionaries 
irritate harmless guests with point- 
less cold-war gestures and then look 
the other way when they violate regu- 
lations. The East German official says 
“No” as a matter of principle when- 
ever a request is made, but he is also 
afraid to take any action when his 
ruling is simply ignored. 

The same situation appears to pre- 
vail in everyday life. (This might well 
explain the constant 
about Party members “retreating in 
the face of hostile tendencies.”) Here 
and there, one encounters people who 
are completely unabashed in criticiz- 
ing the system (though these are, for 
the most part, valuable specialists 
who feel secure against reprisals). In 
general, however, the population has 
become more reserved in the past six 
months. Few arrests are made for 


complaints 
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speaking one’s mind freely, but the 
occasional examples that are made— 


and widely publicized—drive home 









the advisability of caution. The popu. . 
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lation as a whole has as yet felt little J ds 
intensification of political pressure/ a 
since the events in Poland and Hun. 4 ; 
gary; the witch-hunt has thus far de 


been directed more against unortho ) “N 
dox Party members than against the bid 
ordinary citizen. Nevertheless, the " 
current attacks on alleged undu all 
leniency in police practice and the} 
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administration of justice are com/ |. 
monly regarded as signs of pressure} ag 


to come. } 

The remnants of the former bour| 
geoisie are especially intimidated! |) 
Economically, they have felt consid! 
erable pressure for some time. Ever) 
effort is being made to bring the sur! 
viving remains of private industry, 4: 
handicrafts and small business under 
state control. These segments of the) y, 
production and distribution appara- 
tus are suffering worst in the curren! 
economic crisis. Their allotments of the 
materials, for example, are rigorousl to 
curtailed in order to leave more for pat 
the “socialist sector.” Small bus} to 
nesses are forced to sign commission} | 
contracts which leave them no mot), joy 
than nominal independence. Smal} 
private entrepreneurs—often peopky 

















































JUNE 17, 1953: "THE MYTH OF THE GOLDEN WEST" IS DECLINING 
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yho were originally exempted from 
apropriation as victims of Nazism 
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s littl state monopolies. They are forced to 
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pay lower wages than the state- and 
communally-owned enterprises, thus 
depriving themselves of scarce labor. 
“Nothing more can be expected of the 
bourgeoisie,” I was told by a man 
who himself belongs to it. “It is 
| undue allowing itself to be slowly strangled 
and the# vithout batting an eyelash. The only 
re Com social group which is resolutely and 
actively anti-Communist is the work- 
"ing class!” 
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is most interesting because he is a 
man who still regards himself as an 
old-fashioned conservative. Yet, that 
did not prevent him from making 
statements that one hears in the 
West almost exclusively on the Left. 
appar In the event that Germany is re- 
 curret\® unified, he told me, not only would 
the East German land reform have 
gorous\} to remain intact, but only a small 
nore for part of industry would be returned 
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ion, On this visit, more than ever 
before, I was struck by how deeply 
socialist ideas have taken root among 
_ East Germans, People aspire to a 
) different, freer, democratic social- 
ism, one that is not hobbled by 
Party control. They are anti-Com- 
munist to the core, but even the most 
| active resistance forces will have 
| nothing to do with an outright re- 
turn to the past. 

\ This is particularly true of the 
) Younger generation. A pastor’s son 
from Lausitz, who had been for- 
| bidden to study engineering because 
he had withdrawn from the Party- 
controlled Free German Youth, was 
just as emphatic on this matter as 
@ young worker from Halle and a 
biology student from a Thuringian 
_ Miversity, Some 80 per cent of East 

n students, said one professor, 
are anti-Communist; but the great 
majority are just as devoted as the 
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Nor was this just one man’s opin- — 


workers to socialist ideals, even 
though they have no clear notion 
of precisely what variety of socialism 
they really want. Surprisingly, these 
views are found even among people 
who for foreign-policy reasons swear 
by Adenauer and have nothing good 
to say about the West German Social- 
ists, 

Yet, to some extent, this kind of 
thinking provides the regime with 
a springboard for its propaganda. 
It is a curious thing: Even people 
who have visited West Germany, and 
have therefore not gleaned all their 
information from the Party press, 
seriously believe that the new German 
Army is dominated by old SS gen- 
erals, that West Germany has been 
“sold” to the U.S., and that capital- 
ism is the source of all evils. 

This produces considerable recep- 
tivity to the idea that a guarantee 
of East Germany’s social “achieve- 
ments,” and perhaps even a certain 
adaptation of Western institutions to 
Eastern social forms, is a precondi- 
tion of German reunification. The 
West German “economic miracle” by 
itself is less and less of a guarantee 
of the Bonn Republic’s attractive- 
ness to people who have learned to 
think in other terms, 

Of course, people are glad to have 
the opportunity to flee to the West 
when the pressure becomes too heavy, 
and they recognize that this pressure 
would be infinitely heavier if the 
regime were not inhibited by the 
knowledge that this escape route ex- 
ists. They are also grateful for West 
German aid to Eastern escapees. 
Nevertheless, the myth of the “golden 
West” seems to be declining. 

The young intelligentsia in par- 
ticular seems to look to the East 
—perhaps to Poland—rather than to 
Bonn for their inspiration. People 
who think like this may be a minor- 
ity, but they are probably more rep- 
resentative than is suspected in their 
groping search for a “purified,” “hu- 
mane,” “ideal” socialism and their 
half - instinctive, half - indoctrinated 
reserve toward the “old” West. 

Yet, beneath this layer of con- 


sciousness one detects something 
else: a general resignation and skep- 
ticism.’ People had hoped for re- 
unification of the country as offer- 
ing another chance for the fresh be- 
ginning that was missed in 1945, or 
for the synthesis which so many de- 
sire between everything they envy in 
the West and everything that fasci- 
nates them in their own society. Re- 
unification, however, is no longer 
seriously discussed as a political pos- 
sibility, Most people now regard 
it as an unrealizable illusion on which 
it is pointless to waste much emo- 
tional energy. This is a primary 
reason why so many East Germans 
have turned to the idea of “our own 
way to socialism,” of an internal re- 
form in the regime which will one 
day make East Germany a kind of 
“German Poland.” 

Even these hopes, however, have 
sustained a severe blow from the 
undeniable consolidation of Party 
control, the crushing of the Hungar- 
ian Revolution and the isolation of 
Poland. Oppositionist sentiment has 
not disappeared, but it is far less apt 
to produce concrete political pro- 
grams or political action, Even 
among the sometimes quite openly 
rebellious students, there is no mis- 
taking the weariness which has set 
in since it became apparent that a 
“Gomulka-type” solution was out of 
the question for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Despondency about German re- 
unification has been followed by 
despondency about social change. 

This may be merely a new transi- 
tional period, but it is a situation 
that must be reckoned with. It makes 
the widespread hopes (or fears) in 
the West that East Germany will be- 
come a “second Hungary” seem to- 
tally unrealistic. No one with whom 
I spoke on my trip regarded a new 
uprising like that of June 17, 1953 
as even remotely possible. Such a 
development could occur only if there 
was a deep split within the regime 
itself, But the steady consolidation 
of the Party apparatus appears to 
have virtually eliminated this possi- 


bility. 











Four dozen corporations now control more 


than a fourth of the U.S. product, though 


there are four million companies at work 


Giant Business Expands 


ORTUNE magazine recently pub- 

lished a study of the 50 largest 
firms in each of the major fields of 
the American economy, with figures 
on their 1955 sales, assets and net 
profits. It is an old story that in steel, 
automobiles and oil production, for 
instance, a few giant firms are clearly 
dominant. It is less generally under- 
stood, however, that economic con- 
centration is growing in almost every 
sector of our economy. Today, almost 
every line of business is dominated 
by the giants: 

© The 50 largest insurance compa- 
nies have 90 per cent of all the assets 
of all insurance companies. 

@ The 50 largest manufacturing 
companies made 27 per cent of the 
sales made by all manufacturing 
companies—and there are 325,000 
manufacturing companies in the 
United States. 

© The 50 largest corporations in 
all fields, together, made sales of 
$86 billion, or about 28 per cent of 
the total gross national product of 
the United States. 

© One company, General Motors, 
made a net profit in 1955 of over $1 
billion. on assets of $6 billion, with 
sales amounting to about $12.5 bil- 
lion—a sales turnover equivalent to 
3 per cent of the gross national prod- 
uct of the United States. 

No wonder that thoughtful men 
in the business world are raising the 
question: “How big is too big?” 
The monthly publication of the 
American Institute of Management 
raised this question editorially and 
concluded that, when a firm attains a 


By Herbert H. Lehman 


sales volume that equals more than 
1 per cent of the gross national prod- 
uct, it is just too big for the health 
of the national economy. 

Today, our entire economy is com- 
ing to consist of a few giants and 
swarms of ants, the ants being small 
businesses. There are 4.2 million 
separate businesses in America, of 
which perhaps a_ thousand are truly 
big-business firms. According to a 
United Press survey, there are 78 
firms with assets of more than a bil- 
lion dollars each. These are the giants. 

If we wish to retain an economic 
system based on competition, new 
rules must be written—very soon—to 
protect the ants against the giants, 
and the consuming public against 
both. Something had better be done 
promptly about mergers, for one 
thing. .The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reports that there were 617 
mergers in 1954, 846 in 1955, and 
905 in 1956. Many of the mergers 
have been spectacular, the merging 
of two already large corporations to 
make one giant—and to eliminate one 
further source of competition. 

I have been especially interested in 
bank mergers, since I was once a 
barker myself. During 1955, 225 
banks, with total assets of $9.6 bil- 
lion, were merged, consolidated or 
acquired by other banks. During the 
six-year period between 1950 and 
1956, 830 banks, with assets of $18.6 
billion, were merged, consolidated or 
acquired. These mergers took place, 
for the most part, in the key indus- 
trial areas of the country; they were 
part of the process whereby big 








banks grew larger and smaller banks 
were swallowed up. 

Today, there are about 14,00 
commercial banks in America. 24 of 
these are giants, with a billion dollars 
or more of assets each. In California, 
there is the fabulous Bank of Amer- 
ica, with resources of over $9 billion. 
In New York City, two giants, Chase- 
Manhattan and First National City, 
each have resources of over $7 bil- 
lion; New York also has four $3 
billion banks and two $2-billion 
banks. Together, these eight banks 
have some three-fourths of all the 
deposits in New York City. 

It is strange that these huge banks 
should be trying to expand, through 
merger and consolidation, when— 
and I say this on the basis of my own 
experience in banking—a $500-mil 
lion bank (certainly a billion-dollar 
bank) can do everything in the pub: 
lic interest which a $4-, $7- or $10- 
billion bank can do. In other words, 
there is no economic justification for 
the expansion. 

Within the last six years, 13] 
banks in New York State have been 
merged, consolidated or acquired by 
other banks. The resources of the 
banks which have thus disappeared 
were $10 billion, almost a sixth of 
the total resources of all banks in the 
state. The story is the same in nl 
merous other states. 

California, for example, had long 
been the scene of bank mergers and 
consolidations. By 1950, California 
had only 149 banks—compared t 
over 600 in Kansas. But, between 
1950 and the end of 1955, 86 of the 
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HERBERT LEHMAN has been Gov- 
enor of New York (1932-42), Direc- 
tor of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (1943- 
%), and U. S. Senator (1949-56). 
This article is adapted from a speech 
at the Baruch School of Business Ad- 
ministration, City College of New York. 





149 California banks were merged, 
consolidated or otherwise taken over 
—a reduction of over 60 per cent in 
the number of banking institutions 
in this huge state. 

The end result is not only a de- 
creased number of banks and less 
competition, but a mdre highly cen- 
tralized control of the nation’s finan- 
tial system. 

The development of bigness and 
monopoly control in banking has 
been parallel to that in many other 
lines of economic endeavor. The 
giant business firms not only domi- 
hate our economy to an increasing 
extent; they are beginning seriously 
to affect our culture, our education 
and the intellectual climate of our 
times. Certainly they have the great- 
est access to the mass media—televi- 
sion, radio and the press. Their 
actual and potential effect on politi- 
tal life requires sober study and 
consideration of possible counter- 
vailing measures. 

In becoming the major employer 
inthe United States, big business has 
ben building up a series of collec- 
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tivist bureaucracies which, in my 
judgment, are far more dangerous to 
the future of this country than the 
Government bureaucracies against 
which big-business spokesmen have 
complained for years. In speaking of 
corporate bureaucracies, I am con- 
cerned with employes involved in the 
technical, _ profes- 
sional and managerial functions of 
big enterprise. 

A new professional class is devel- 
oping alongside the educators, doc- 
tors, lawyers, scientists and engi- 
neers. They are the sales engineers, 
the industrial-relations experts, the 
public-relations counselors, the pro- 
gram planners and the communica- 
tions advisers—to name but a few of 
the new categories. These are the 
individuals who receive the main 
impact of the corporate ideology and 
transmit and reflect it. Increasingly, 
they come from among the brightest 
and ablest of our college graduates; 
recent surveys have shown that most 
graduating seniors today want to 
work for big corporations. Only a 
very small percentage seem to want 
to start their own businesses or their 
own practices. 

The big corporations offer good 
pay, job security and prospects for 
advancement. What is more, they of- 
fer a way of life. The employe is 
expected to give not only his talents 
and devotion but also his conformity. 
The engineers, scientists and technol- 
ogists, lawyers, statisticians, public- 
relations experts, advertising experts, 
merchandisers—all these making up 
the corporate bureaucracies are be- 
ing pressed into a single mold. The 
individual is induced to fuse his 
identity into that of the corporation, 
to become an “organization man.” 

The leaders of big business and 
Government today pay lip service to 
individualism and individual enter- 
prise. In fact, their support is being 
given to the new philosophy of action 
identified with Madison Avenue, with 
its emphasis on form and approach 
rather than content and substance. 

According to a report of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, over 90 per 


administrative, 


cent of the research engineers and 
scientists employed by commercial 
and non-profit organizations work 
for big businesses. It should be noted 
that the Federal Government—par- 
ticularly the Defense Department and 
the Atomic Energy Commission—is 
supporting most of the research and 
development work being done today. 
Of $7 billion being spent annually 
for research and development in the 
United States, $4 billion is being con- 
tributed in one form or another by 
the Government. This $4 billion is 
being expended almost entirely 
through the big corporations. Ac- 
cording to the Defense Department, 
95 per cent of the Federal funds be- 
ing spent through commercial com- 
panies on scientific research and 
development is being paid out to cor- 
porations having more than 500 em- 
ployes. Thus, the Government re- 
search program is helping to attract 
engineers, scientists and technologists 
to the ranks of big business, and to 
promote economié concentration. 

One of my chief worries as far as 
big business is concerned is the lack 
of democratic controls, or of any 
controls, The huge corporations, with 
their tremendous power over so many 
phases of our national and individual 
lives, are responsible only to the bal- 
ance sheet and to the profit-and-loss 
statement. This is the only responsi- 
bility which management has even 
to the stockholders, the theoretical 
owners. In these huge corporations, 
of course, there is no real relation- 
ship between management and own- 
ership. In most cases, management is 
self-perpetuating and has no real con- 
stituency at all. Perhaps one answer 
to the situation lies in requiring the 
management of publicly-held corpo- 
rations to show some measure of 
democratic responsibility both to the 
stockholders and to the public. 

We need some new and original 
thinking on this whole subject, and 
on the particular problem of corpo- 
rate bureaucracy, what it does to 
those who become part of it, and 
what it does to the pattern of na- 
tional thought and life. 





By Arthur Beckett 


MOSCOW'S 
YOUTH FESTIVAL 


OMMUNIST parties and fronts 
e throughout the world are now 
trying to bring 30,000 young people 
to Moscow this summer, The occa- 
sion is the Sixth Festival of Youth 
and Students for Peace and Friend- 
ship, a biennial Communist charivari 
which has taken place in Iron Cur- 
tain cities since 1947, It will be held 
in the Soviet capital from July 28 
to August’ 11. During those two 
weeks, the Kremlin will undertake to 
prove to thousands of young people 
from the free world, and particularly 
from colonial and underdeveloped 
countries, that — notwithstanding 
Hungary — the future belongs to 
Soviet Communism, 

A recent Moscow dispatch in the 
Daily Worker described preparations 
for the youth festival: Flower beds 
are being planted now to turn Mos- 
cow into a garden. Along the Mos- 
cow River, a stadium has been com- 
pleted with a seating capacity of 
103,000 and another smaller arena 
with a capacity of 16,000. There is 
a new swimming pool for 13,000 
swimmers (sic!) and a sports center 
for 11,000. The Moscow University 
skyscraper, with 6,000 rooms, will 
house the sports competitors. 

Food, lodging and transportation 
will be free to the delegates. The 
Daily Worker says that “food to suit 
all tastes will be prepared by cooks 
brought from all over the world.” A 
fleet of 2,300 buses and cars will be 
available for leaders of delegations 
and sports officials, Eighty special 
trains will run from the Soviet bor- 
ders to Moscow, There will be 400 
festival offices opened at 400 entry 
points along the Soviet borders “so 


that not a single participant has any 
difficulty in getting a visa.” 

There will be 60 daily concerts and 
performances, song and dance fes- 
tivals, drama and ballet, and 63 daily 
film shows, There will be a regatta 
on the Moscow River, sports on, an 
artificial ice-rink, aerial displays, 
horsemanship, art and photography 
exhibitions. The climax will be a 
Kremlin ball given by the youth of 
Moscow and a grand carnival at the 
Central Park of Culture and Rest. 

There will be special rates for the 
young travelers, A London youth on 
this two-week junket will pay $150 
for travel, board and lodging. The 
ordinary traveler, going from Lon- 
don to Moscow and back, would pay 
$450 for the same deal. The differ- 
ence will be met by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, operating through two youth 
fronts — the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth and the Interna- 
tional Union of Students. An Inter- 
national Solidarity Fund, according 
to Komsomolskaya Pravda, has been 
established to pay the expenses of 
young people who haven’t enough 
money to go to Moscow. 

In the United States, a special fes- 
tival office to screen applications has 
been set up under the name of the 
United States Youth Festival Com- 
mittee, Post Office Box 5893, Main 
Post Office, Chicago, with a Miss 
Barbara Perry listed as chairman. 
Earlier, the headquarters address was 
Room 403, 189 West Madison Street, 
Chicago. A recent committee release 
bears the message, “No aid or appli- 
cation will be accepted from any left- 
wing or Communist person or organi- 
zation.” The office, however, would 





seem to have some relationship to 
the Chicago Council of American. 
Soviet Friendship. 

Judging by Soviet sources, there 
is no major drive to bring thousands 
of American boys and girls to Mos 
cow. The focus is on Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, the have-not 
lands where the physical achieve. 
ments to be seen by the youthful 
tourists must make a durable impres. 
sion, One of the special events at the 
festival will be a conclave of youth 
from rural areas on the site of the 
All-Union Agricultural Exhibition in 
Moscow; the purpose will be to extol 
the achievements of collectivization. 

Although there is great emphasis 
by Soviet spokesmen that the festival 
will be just a good-will gathering 
(Tass said last August that “no po- 
litical, ideological or other tendencies 
will prevail at the festival”) , the spon- 
sorship demonstrates the contrary. 
Last summer, A. Rapokhin, a secre- 
tary of the Soviet Komsomol, wrote 
in Molodoi Kommunist: 

“(These festivals] are a big con- 
tribution by young people to the 
universal fight for peace, national 
independence and a better future. 
They are an effective means of unit- 
ing young people of different political 
trends and convictions, and of estab- 
lishing collaboration between _na- 
tional and international youth organ- 
izations, . . . The preparations for 
the festival are proceeding under con- 
ditions of a new and mighty upsurge 
of the movement of the people for 
the prevention of a new war and for 
the peaceful settlement of all inter- 
national problems.” 

The festival, which coincides with 
worldwide Communist celebrations 
of the 40th anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution this year, is directed 
at rebuilding the Kremlin’s two youth 
fronts — the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, headquartered in 
Budapest, and the International Un- 
ion of Students, headquartered in 
Prague, The two organizations have 
an organic relationship, with the 
WFDY the dominant partner. Both 
have long reflected Kremlin policy. 
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(Example: In 1950, the WFDY and 
JUS expelled their Yugoslav member 
organizations; in 1955, both sought 
a reconciliation with Yugoslav youth 
and student organizations. ) 

Early in their organizational ca- 
reers—the WFDY was organized in 
London in November 1945 and the 
JUS in Prague in August 1946—there 
had been a rather substantial non- 
Communist membership, But, as the 
cold war deepened, there was a great 
glitting off. By 1949, the non-Com- 
munists had formed the World As- 
sembly of Youth in opposition to the 
WFDY, and the International Stu- 
dent Conference in opposition to the 
IUS. Today, the WFDY claims a 
membership of 70 million, but at 
least 80 per cent is behind the Iron 
Curtain, including China. The IUS 
daims 6 million students in 72 coun- 
tries, but this is clearly fictitious. 
No more than 21] countries are rep- 
resented, 11 of them in the Soviet 
orbit. And that was before the Hun- 
garian uprising. 

With the Khrushchev “united 
front” policy under way, the WFDY 
and IUS began “liberalizing” them- 
selves, Future decisions of the IUS 
will be “permissive,” and the WFDY 
is considering “more independence 
for national organizations.” The two 
ton-Communist youth organizations 
—the World Assembly of Youth and 
the International Student Conference 
—have been approached to form 
united fronts, but thus far without 
success, 

Unquestionably, thousands of 
young people from India, the Sudan, 
Egypt, Indonesia and Latin America 
who see no hope for themselves in 
their own countries will see in Mos- 
cow something they will never for- 
get, a country which in 40 years was 
able to produce television ‘sets, jet 
planes and a mighty military force. 
They will return home having had 
‘memorable time. The few million 
dollars which the Kremlin and its 
tellite countries are raising for this 
kstival will probably be one of their 
theapest investments in terms of po- 
tential dividends, 
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By Geraldine Fitch 


THE FORGOTTEN 
CAPTIVES OF KOREA 


HILE VISITING the Republic of 

Korea this winter, David J. 
Dallin was told by a Foreign Minis- 
try official that 83,000 people who 
made up the “cream of the nation” — 
doctors, lawyers, professors, engi- 
neers, ministers and civil servants— 
have not been heard from since they 
were carried off to North Korea dur- 
ing the war. They are part of a 
printed list of 86,000 kidnaped in- 
tellectuals which I saw in January 
1952; added to the countless young 
men picked up by the Communists 
during their house-to-house searches, 
this brings to somewhere between 
100,000 and 150,000 the number of 
civilians of all classes carried off 
to slavery. 

Under the terms of the Korean 
Armistice, all those who wanted to 
return home were to be allowed to do 
so, but the North Koreans simply 
stated that “nobody wishes to re- 
turn.” What makes this particularly 
tragic is that little, if anything, is 
being done to get these people re- 
leased. 

Among those on the list of 86,000 
were: the presidents and many pro- 
fessors of Seoul National and Korea 
universities; Lee Kwang-soo, well- 
known novelist; Dr. Paek In-jae, a 
surgeon; Chung In-bo, an authority 
on Korean literature; Ryang Jai-sam, 
a former Methodist bishop (known 
to have died in captivity); Gladys 
Koh, head of the Korean Red Cross; 
Namkoong, head of the Christian Lit- 
erature Society; and at least one- 
third of the Seoul: Rotary Club’s 
members. Many of these people were 
our personal friends, especially the 
engineer Herbert Kim, who had been 


sentenced to slave labor in Russia in 
the 1930s and, ironically, lived to be 
captured by the Communists a second 
time. 

Exactly how many of these prison- 
ers are still active is unknown. The 
few non-Koreans who survived the 
forced march to Pyongyang (on 
which Father Hunt of Seoul’s Episco- 
pal Cathedral died) and the subse- 
quent months of mistreatment were 
finally released. They included five 
American missionaries caught in 
Kaesong, near the 38th Parallel. 

As for the Korean intellectuals, at 
least some are known to be alive. 
About 30 of them constitute a group 
(presumably formed under duress) 
known as the Committee for Peaceful 
Reunification. Their names have been 
announced over the North Korean 
radio and their voices broadcast to 
South Korea. But what about the tens 
of thousands of Koreans who have 
disappeared without a trace? 

Obviously, the nations of the free 
world are morally obligated to de- 
mand an accounting from the Soviet 
Union and the Chinese and. Korean 
Communists for the millions of hu- 
man beings whose very existence they 
deny today, though they once boasted 
of their capture. There should be 
joint action demanding this informa- 
tion and the release of those still 
alive as a condition for further nego- 
tiations on any subject. In addition, 
the U.S. Government should present 
an indictment based on documentary 
evidence to the United Nations and 
demand action. The Communists 
must be confronted with the cry, 
“Release the innocent!” wherever 
they turn. 


THE HOME FRONT 


Y OLD FRIEND Dr. Gabriel 

Mason has sent me a rather 
provocative and _ tantalizing little 
book. It is called Great American 
Liberals, was published by Starr King 
Press, contains 177 pages and costs 
$3.95. It consists of 13 essays on 13 
great Americans by 13 scholars 
whose common denominator seems to 
be that they are clustered about the 
College of the City of New York. 
Pride in this municipal institution 
of learning (where they have all 
either studied or taught) peeks out at 
the reader every now and then. When, 
after finishing the book, I read edi- 
tor Mason’s preface, I found that 
the volume owes its birth to plotting 
which took place in the City College 
Club. 

I can easily imagine the conversa- 
tions among the conspiratorial 13 
when they met in their comfortable 
club-rooms back in 1952 or 1953. 
It is an especially alert group of col- 
lege teachers. They have come 
through the Great Depression. Some 
of them have had places in the New 
Deal. The Roosevelt-Truman era is 
coming to an end. The Eisenhower- 
Nixon campaign seems to be based 
on the theory that the New Deal 
period was the time of the un-Ameri- 
cans, that the Republican Adminis- 
tration will lead the people back to 
their real and native national path. 
Then comes McCarthy with his 
crowd. The basic notions of demo- 
cratic justice and fairness seem to 
have been deserted in high places. 

These college instructors, most of 
them teachers of history, thought 
something should be done about it— 
and they decided to do what they 
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By William E. Bohn 


13 Liberals—From 
Paine to FDR 


could do best. They wrote a book 
about the American way. And, in- 
stead of discussing theories of gov- 
ernment, they set out to make the 
matter plain to everyone by telling 
the stories of some typical American 
patriots. This would give the sim- 
plest reader an idea of what sort of 
country this has been from the begin- 
ning. Citizens in the troubled 1950s 
would be provided with a standard 
by which to judge Americanism and 
un-Americanism. 

They knew that in its origin and 
during its great periods America had 
been a liberal, progressive, even revo- 
lutionary country. The natural im- 
pulse of its people had been to experi- 
ment, to improve, to move forward. 
So they said to one another: Let us 
tell in simple form the stories of 
some really good and great men of 
this country to remind people—espe- 
cially young people—what sort of 
country this is. And so this book 
came to be written. 

Tom Paine stands at the beginning 
of the list and Franklin Roosevelt at 
the end. In between are Presidents, 
philosophers, poets and one judge. 
The fact that four Presidents have 
been chosen for this honor has deep 
significance. (If Madison had been 
added, the exhibit would have been 
even more impressive.) Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Wilson and Franklin Roose- 
velt were national leaders chosen by 
the votes of the common people, and 
the fact that such men were chosen 
gives us impressive evidence of the 
success of the democratic process. 

I am not inclined to complain 
about the 13 selected by our aca- 
demic jury. Except for the four Presi- 





dents, others might have been found 
almost as worthy of filling the re 
maining places as those actually se. 
lected. As to the theory of liberalism, 
the authors make no attempt at for. 
mal definition. In speaking of Susan 
B. Anthony, the only woman honored 
with attention, Isidore Starr calls her 
a liberal because she “loved liberty, 
equality and social justice.” A little 
further along, Samuel Steinberg calls 
Woodrow Wilson a liberal because 
he held that “the Government must 
use its influence and power to con- 
tain the strong so that the weak may 
enjoy a reasonable amount of oppor- 
tunity.” Mr. Steinberg states specifi- 
cally that this idea is a departure 
from historical, classical liberalism. 


All through this book, the liberal is)" 


thought of as the progressive, the 
pragmatist, the man who, like FDR, 
is willing to experiment. 

I draw from this little volume one 
practical lesson which the 13 authors 
may not have intended. The men who 


write about Paine, Emerson, Thoreau, 


Whitman and Dewey give the impres- 
sion that their subjects had complete 
faith in their high-soaring theories. 


Then I read what their fellow writers F 


have to say about Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Wilson and Roosevelt. And I dis- 
cover that each of these began with 
shining faith in his liberalism—but 
before he had got very far into his 


career as public administrator he felt 


obliged to do things which shocked 
his theoretical friends. A fascinating 
subject, indeed, is what happens to 
the liberal in office. 

If these 13 authors are now in want 
of an inspiring task, I have one for 
them. Let them write a “book about 
great American conservatives. It 
would be exciting to select exactly 
13 careful, cautious, look-before-you- 
leap doers and thinkers to stack up 
against these liberals. Let us see how 
both groups would come off in the 
critical comparison. The conservative 
list would start, of course, with Wasb- 
ington and Hamilton and would end 
with Hoover. I would be willing 
help make the selection. Now here is 
a fair challenge. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 





Boston 
HE GOVERNOR of Massachusetts 
has broken the law in order to 
fre a man who served over three 
ars in State Prison following con- 

‘ition for a murder he did not com- 
mit On April 9, Governor Foster 
furcolo received a petition for the 
mrdon of Santos Rodriguez, 26, 
Puerto Rican busboy of Springfield. 
though the law says the Governor 
may not sign a pardon until two 
ecks after the presentation of the 
tition, Furcolo signed it at once. 
Russell G. Oswald, Commissioner of 
lorrections, sped with it from the 
State House to the prison, and min- 
utes later the “lifer” walked through 
the gates a free man. 

This dramatic action was triggered 
bythe confession of Lucien Peets, 34, 
an ex-convict, that it was he who 
had slain Mrs. Mildred Hosmer, 43, 
ina Springfield rooming house in 
December 1954. On April 5, he plead- 
el guilty to an indictment charging 
manslaughter and was sentenced to 
Ste Prison for 18-20 years. Thus, 
for several days two men were serv- 
ig time for the same crime. 

Responsible officials tried without 
lecess to correct this almost un- 
Mecedented situation. As soon as 
Peets’s guilt was established, Spring- 
fd and Hampden County authori- 
lis, headed by District Attorney 
Nephen A. Moynahan, moved to ob- 
tin Rodriguez’s release. These offi- 
tals and interested lawyers joined 
ices with Antonio Del Rios, agent 
it the Puerto Rican Government, to 
iitain full vindication for Rodriguez. 
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Lifer ‘Rehabilitated’ 
in Massachusetts 


By Ralph W. Porter 


But here they ran into a legal snag. 
Justice Harold P. Williams of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court ruled 
that there was “no legal remedy” 
that could be exercised for Rodri- 
guez. The high court also dismissed 
a petition for habeas corpus. 

A pardon appeared to be the only 
way to spring Rodriguez from his 
cell. To accomplish this, the various 
agencies provided by the law sub- 
mitted recommendations to the Ex- 
ecutive Council, all favoring a par- 
don. The Council approved, the 
Governor signed the pardon, and 
Rodriguez walked out. 

But an aroused citizenry, although 
happy that an injustice had been rec- 
tified, was not ready to let the matter 
drop there. All over the state, the 
question was asked: Why had the 
young Puerto Rican confessed to a 
crime he did not commit? 

In Springfield, the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Police Practices met April 
9 with the Board of Aldermen and 
the Common Council and demanded 
that police conditions in the city be 
improved. The committee wanted to 
know why there had been no investi- 
gation by disinterested persons into 
charges of police brutality. The citi- 
zens group also demanded an inquiry 
into how a Springfield police captain 
could have described at Rodriguez’s 
trial the manner in which he said the 
accused told him he jammed a hand- 
kerchief into the woman’s mouth, 
clutched her by the back of the neck 
with his right hand, and pressed a 
pillow to her face with his left hand 
for about five minutes. 


The Reverend Charles V. Berg- 
strom, chairman of the committee, 
stressed that “Rodriguez in open 
court repudiated his confession and 
said it was forced from him by police.” 

When asked why he had signed 
the confession, Rodriguez charged 
that he had been beaten by the police 
and forced to confess. “I write down 
everything they tell me to write,” he 
said. “Police pushed me around, 
against a steam pipe, punched me, 
slapped me in the face.” 

Unfortunately, at the time of his 
arrest Rodriguez knew only a smat- 
tering of English and could not un- 
derstand most of the questions put 
to him by police. He learned to speak 
English while in prison and, since his 
release, has advised all Puerto Ricans 
coming to the United States to learn 
English first. 

Patrick J. McDonough, member of 
the Executive Council, was quick to 
come to the defense of the Spring- 
field police. He said: “Only three 
nights before, in the very neighbor- 
hood where this woman was mur- 
dered, this man was arrested for 
lewdness. The same circumstances 
prevailed. The police would have 
been delinquent in their duty if they 
had not picked up Rodriguez as a 
suspect.” District Attorney Moyna- 
han also ruled out the possibility of 
police brutality. He attributed the 
confession to a language barrier. 

A request by Springfield’s chief of 
police that the FBI investigate the 
charges of brutality brought a re- 
joinder April 12 from U.S. Attorney 
Anthony Julian. FBI agents already 
have interviewed Rodriguez about his 
alleged beating and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice is interested in the 
civil-rights aspects of the case, he 
said. 

Meanwhile, the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives suspended 
its rules to consider a bill which 
would pay Rodriguez $60,000 for the 
suffering and economic losses he has 
experienced. State House observers, 
however, said they believed the state 
recompense, if approved, would be 
closer to $10,000. 


W 








John J. Tobin, president of the 
Massachusetts Trial Lawyers Associa- 
tion, said his group was “shocked” 
and “amazed” that Massachusetts 
courts found themselves helpless to 
correct the Rodriguez wrong when it 
was brought to their attention by a 
prosecuting attorney. Tobin said a 


Illinois's Stratton Eyes White House |: 


CHIcaco 

OVERNOR William G. Stratton’s 
budget, submitted to the IIli- 

nois General Assembly early in April, 
has established his candidacy for 
higher office. Political observers in 
Springfield believe that the man who 
succeeded Adlai Stevenson is now 
himself aiming at the White House. 

Though Stratton’s budget is a rec- 
ord one, it provides for reduced serv- 
ices and no new taxes, and cuts funds 
requested for school construction, 
public aid to the needy and the state’s 
prisons and mental institutions. Edu- 
cators in Chicago claim Stratton 
welshed on promises he made to 
them. Public-aid administrators, 
faced with a hard-core case load of 
290,000 persons and a steady rise in 
prices, charge Stratton with playing 
politics with hunger. Physicians, 
psychologists and administrators ac- 
quainted with the state’s mental- 
health problem are sorely disap- 
pointed, since Stratton had seemed 
sympathetic to their need for more 
beds, nurses, attendants and doctors. 

Stratton seems unconcerned by 
these critics or by the louder Demo- 
cratic politicos from Chicago who 
naturally are seeking to capitalize 
on the Governor’s economies. He ap- 
pears convinced that he is riding the 
wave of the future in holding the 
line (or cutting back) on Govern- 
ment services and in refusing even 
to consider additional taxes, 

He may be right. If he succeeds 
in holding the line on his budget dur- 
ing the two years beginning this July 
1, he surely will deserve considera- 





committee would ascertain if the ac- 
cused was defended properly at the 
trial. He also said the Association 
would draw up remedial legislation 
for submission to the Legislature. 
“This man might have gone to the 
electric chair if he had been con- 
victed of first- instead of second- 


By Irving Pflaum 


tion in the party’s national councils 
as an Illinois Governor who made 
good fiscally, as the efficient admin- 
istrator of a multi-billion-dollar state. 

Stratton is experienced at molding 
his actions to the popular require- 
ments of the moment. As a pre-Pear! 
Harbor Congressman, he was as iso- 
lationist and apparently as pro-Ger- 
man as Republicans of the Colonel 
McCormick vintage could desire. He 
then shifted with the war winds, but 
not so quickly or so far as to alienate 
such isolationists as the Colonel or 
General Robert Wood of Sears, Roe- 
buck, 

His nomination for Governor in 
1952, when his opponent might have 
been Stevenson, came with the sup- 
port of most factions of the party. 
He also has managed, since then, to 
maintain a suitable working arrange- 
ment with the Democratic party ma- 
chine in Cook County, now led by 
Chicago Mayor Richard Daley. As 
the older GOP leaders in Illinois 
passed on and less violent and pas- 
sionate men took their place, Strat- 
ton kept pace. He has become a 
most moderate, considerate, even- 
tempered leader, and now one deeply 
interested in public morality and 
cheap, efficient government. 

For the shocking theft of millions 
in public funds by former State Audi- 
tor Orville Hodge left Stratton no 
alternative but the strictest kind of 
morality. Until then, there were no 
signs that the downstate Republicans 
were any less interested in boodle 






degree murder,” Tobin pointed out, T 

And Santos Rodriguez, with a ney | 
blue suit and $52 of prison earnings of 
in his pocket, plans to start life anevp \# 
in a singing career. He said he for. jot 
gives the jury that convicted him an(/ the 
the man who actually committed they )& 
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obtaining it—than the upstate Dems 
crats, There were some experience get 
contractors and others who quiet «,, 
admitted the graft had been less ob ¢,, 
vious in previous Democratic admin, 
istrations and others who swore th 4, 
Stratton gang was about as bad a iii 
any in the nation. Hodge brought; 
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§ 
quick end to whatever liberality the Pe 
Governor may have had toward graff eye 
When a Stratton man in an appoir Ag 
tive job involving certain propetp , 
left by deceased residents of Cool litt 
County was caught in a questionablt the 
pose, Stratton demanded and rj - 
ceived his resignation. B ont 

The cleanup, the economy wavt) per 


the no-more-taxes program, the mod 
eration and statesmanship in dealing 
with Democrats—all these are th 
attitudes and actions of a candidat” 
for national office. They are the pr i 
gram of a young Governor wh 
senses that many Republicans aj, 
ready to rally around a man wi 
is not associated with Eisenhow4 
or the Eastern faction which hackel the 
him at the 1952 convention. For i” da 
stance, publisher Jack Knight of th) 

























Chicago Daily News has been snipiny : 
hard at the President, thus lining ¥V 
beside the Tribune, which never cal) 
out for him. The Trib now owns the mt 
former Hearst American and can éf vl 
cide its political slant, Though the 
Sun-Times backed Ike twice and atl 
sympathizes editorially with him) in 
Stratton may be assured of the back} 3 






ing of most of the Chicago press and 
nearly all of it elsewhere in the stale) 
mainly because he is no Ike man. 
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IMES AND PATTERNS change in the United States, even By Benjamin R. Epstein National Director, 
for so unyielding a phenomenon as anti-Semitism. Aik Delaiittion League} Beek With 
Twenty years ago, anti-Semitism was reaching a peak 
of intensity in America. Goaded by the successes of the 
Nazis under Hitler, Christian Fronters, Bundists and 
others were quite capable of abusing and beating Jews in 
the largest cities of the country. Those were frightening 
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nitted the Yearss even the most unprejudiced of people often seemed 
hesitant to fight the tide. The halls of Congress, too, heard Nn i i 
» their share of anti-Semitic vituperation. The Jews, so the 


usual charge went, were enemies of the Republic—after 

i ‘all, they were trying to get us into the war to save the 
si j skins of their brethren abroad. ° ° 

: Ten years later, the picture had changed considerably. 

| The immediate postwar years brought a renewed dedica- S e mM iT : S Mm 
vessful i 1 tion to the principle of equality for all men. The impact 
te Dem) and meaning of genocide, the wartime spirit of unity, a 
al ‘generally higher level of sophistication on the matter of 
> quiet" “race” helped bring this about. The late 40s saw the ° 
1 Tess ol” ‘formation of human-relations councils and “unity” 
c admis groups throughout the country. They were the years of i Nn eC 
wore th) the launching of vast human-relations education projects, 
, — of the passage of effective civil-rights legislation in many 
rought { 


_ states. The nation’s mass media, too, communicated the 


er: a feeling—Hollywood, for example, turned out a whole 
ard gra 


cycle of films fighting prejudice, such as Gentleman’s 2 
1 appols Agreement, Lost Boundaries and Crossfire. Nn [ J 
proper'f The picture today once more is different. Now there is 

| little overt anti-Semitism and few cases of the violence 

that occurred twenty years ago. But much of the brave- 

| new-world spirit of ten years ago is gone, too. Today, 

: anti-Semitism flows a quiet course, hidden, subtle and 

| pervasive, just as harmful—and even harder to fight. ee a 
It could have been much worse. Sustained high produc- 


I tion and employment have weakened the economic basis 
for the scapegoating of Jews. The tensions of the cold 
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ane") war could, conceivably, have had serious effects on the 





| status of the Jew in the United States; the effort to label 
all Jews as Communists or Communist sympathizers was, 
potentially, a real danger to their security. Strangely, 
despite the furious drive of professional anti-Semites, 
_ the equation never seemed to stick. Some months after 
i) ' the names of the Rosenbergs, Greenglass and Sobell were 
4 > daily headlined for their roles in a Communist espionage 
.| plot, a survey of American attitudes toward the equation 
of Jews and Communism was conducted. One of the more 
| Tevealing questions asked: “In this country, do you 
| think that any of the people listed here are more likely 
to be Communists than others?” 30 per cent of the people 
who answered thought that “labor-union members” were 
more likely to be Communists than others; 21 per cent 
‘, answered “poor people”; 14 per cent answered “people 
_ in Government in Washington.” “College students” rated 

_ 13 per cent, “actors” 12 per cent, and “Jews” 11 per cent. ] y 5 7 e po r t 
(“Teachers” and “Catholics” did better yet, with 8 per 

J}. cent and 2 per cent respectively.) 
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Anti-Semitism today is harder to cope with because, in 
a sense, it has gone underground. Civil-rights laws and 
educational campaigns have done their work; they take 
a toll of overt manifestations of anti-Semitism, but they 
have a long way to go before they affect basic attitudes 
as well as behavior. Anti-Semitism may be, to some ex- 
tent, out of fashion publicly, but it is still practiced. 
Those who practice it may be defensive or guilt-ridden, 
their acts more devious. 

This is evident in the methods used by some resort- 
hotel owners to maintain policies of exclusion. In the 
past, many resort owners would baldly state in their 
advertising: “No Jews allowed,” or “Christians only.” 
When a state law comes into being to prohibit such adver- 
tising by a place of public accommodation, or when the 
prevailing attitudes of a community oppose the practice, 
the resort owner will try a euphemism, such as “Churches 
nearby.” In every single case investigated by the Anti- 
Defamation League, “Churches nearby” is. not an invita- 
tion to worship; it means simply and solely that Jews are 
not accepted. 

When the use of the euphemism is prohibited by a law, 
prejudiced resort owners will find another way. If an 
applicant’s name is Jewish-sounding, the owner will begin 
an exchange of correspondence asking for business, per- 
sonal and organizational references. If the owner finally 
concludes that the applicant is Jewish, he will turn him 
down with the suggestion that “since we have an intimate 
family atmosphere with people of similar tastes and back- 
grounds, you would probably not be happy here.” 

The Camelback Inn, near Phoenix, Arizona, illus- 
trates one method. Louis S. Vosburgh, president of the 
Lincoln Extension Institute in Cleveland, decided last 
winter to spend a brief holiday at the Camelback. He did 
not know that for many years Camelback had systemati- 
cally barred would-be guests who were, or seemed to be, 
Jews. His name apparently had a suspicious ring. In cor- 
respondence, the Camelback manager asked Mr. Vos- 
burgh about his church and club affiliations. Mr. 
Vosburgh balked at a direct answer on principle. He 
replied that he and his wife were not members of any 
particular church “at the present time,” although they 
were churchgoers to some extent and “have had two or 
three affiliations in the past.” He also went into some 
detail about his ancestry: “Holland Dutch—the Roose- 
velts and many of America’s leaders were of this stock 
. .. my wife was born and raised in Kentucky. She is of 
English ancestry—but I hope you will not hold this 
against her.” 

Mr. Vosburgh, who is not Jewish, appeared to the 
Camelback management to be a troublemaker. After 
further lengthy correspondence, he was rejected; there 
was no space for the period he requested, he was told. 
Some other “very attractive” resorts in the Phoenix area 
were recommended to him. 

How serious a matter is social discrimination in the 
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United States? In an era when the fight for equality 9 
opportunity for Negroes looms as the greatest moral anf 
social crisis of our time, it may seem trivial to worr 
about the Jew—after all, he can eventually get into somg 
resort, club, home or school, even though it is not the ong 
of his first choice. 

In fact, social discrimination of this sort has th 
gravest implications. It is, to say the least, a denial o 
democracy. It is a symptom of deep anti-Semitic currents, 
Its patterns and motivations are directly related to prob. 
lems of racial as well as religious equality. To the perso 
concerned, rejection for reason of religion can be « 
humiliating or traumatic as any experience in his life. 
Social discrimination also affects such basic matters a 
the integration of the Jew into American life as well a 
his economic security. 

In the field of employment, discrimination against Jew: 
is not as extensive as it was before the war. In the lat 





1930s, a sampling of employment agencies estimated thai 
as high as 95 per cent of their job orders were closed 
to Jews. Today, while there is a high incidence of biased 
requests, the vast majority of job orders are non- 
discriminatory. In 1956, the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of California surveyed 
employment discrimination against Jews in the San 
Francisco Bay area and reported that, of 340 private 
employers in major industries interviewed, 75 or 22 per 
cent acknowledged that they followed a policy of dis 
crimination against Jews. Contributing to the general 
decline in employment discrimination is that fact that 12 
states now have enforceable fair-employment-practices 
laws, and an additional three have FEP commissions 
whose functions are essentially educational. Employers 
in consumer-goods industries dealing directly with the 
public are far more ready to move quickly to correct 
abuses than are firms in the producers-goods industries. 
Much of the discrimination still in evidence is in the 
white-collar, clerical and administrative categories. And, 
as in all other areas, employment discrimination is still 
practiced widely where it is most difficult to prove or root 
out—as in the matters of promotion and upgrading of 
employes. 

In higher education, too, discriminatory patterns are 
changing. Northwestern University in Illinois is the latest 
large school to drop religious-preference questions from 
its application blanks, following the lead of about 700 
other colleges and universities in the past decade. The 
quota system has been cracked although not eliminated. 
Discriminatory admissions policies are still maintained 
in many specialized and postgraduate schools, particu- 
larly in such areas as medicine and engineering, where 
the shortage of qualified professionals is most acute. 

Social and economic status seem to have a closer rela- 
tionship in American life today than in previous eras. 
We are constantly reminded that this is the age of big 
business, big industry and the organization man. Per- 
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sonnel selection for big business has become a science of 
sorts. New tests scrutinize far more than just the routine 
job qualifications of an executive. Now they probe into 
a man’s golf and drinking scores—as well as those of 
his wife. An employe’s relationships with his parents, his 
athletic aptitudes in school, his table manners, dress and 
clubs are all matters of concern. For better or worse, this 
calls for a type of conformity, or at least adjustment, to 
the prevailing ways of a community. If you are denied 
membership in the social organism because you are Jew- 
ish, you are apt to be denied a job which demands such 
membership as a prerequisite. 

The organization man and many other Americans have 
taken to life in the suburbs. There is little basic change in 
people’s intergroup attitudes just because they travel 
on the New York Central instead of the IRT; social 
discrimination is becoming a matter of pressing concern 
in many areas of suburban life. Unchecked, it can con- 
ceivably bring about a new type of segregation—marked 
by sycamore-laned ghettoes and “For Christians only” 
communities, without even the nodding relationships Jew- 
ish and Christian neighbors once had when meeting in 
their apartment-house elevator. Such segregation would 
not necessarily be based on racially restrictive covenants 
(which still exist although the Supreme Court ruled in 
1948 that such covenants cannot be enforced by the 
courts). Instead, this segregation would stem from all the 
patterns of social discrimination and prejudiced attitudes 
that bedevil the country. 

Although they will be increasingly used, scientific yard- 
sticks for measuring the extent of prejudice are still fairly 
new and primitive. The deep-rooted nature of anti-Semi- 
tism is most apt to be laid bare in the course of daily 
and historical events. Two examples will suffice. People 
of good will everywhere hailed the establishment of Israel 
as a step forward in democracy. They had the same re- 
action to the Supreme Court decision on desegregation. 
Yet, both events, to some degree, have uncovered anti- 


_ Semitism or worked against the security of Jews. 


American attitudes toward Israel and its actions are 
often related to attitudes toward American Jews no mat- 
ter what their positions on Zionism. The establishment of 
the state of Israel in 1948 promised to be a help in fight- 
ing anti-Semitism in the United States. Israel, it was felt, 
would remove the Jew from stereotype, present him to the 
world in the setting of his own democratic land, in the 
image of a soldier, farmer and innovator. 

It is a good image to have in combating anti-Semitism. 
But, as Middle Eastern problems continued through the 
years, sometimes posing a threat to America’s security, 
new tensions developed that tended to obscure the image. 
The League recently surveyed the American church press, 
Catholic and Protestant. The survey found that more than 
two-thirds of the publications covered—75 per cent of 
a total circulation of 6. million—had attitudes toward 
Israel ranging from opposition to outright hostility. 
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Many of these church publications highly critical of 
Israel take strong positive stands on other “liberal” 
issues, including matters of civil rights and liberties. 
Their criticisms were expressed in words ranging from 
the mild complaint that Israel is the unwitting cause of 
all Middle Eastern tensions to the charge of “Zionist 
pressure blocs exerting tremendous influence on Ameri- 
can politics.” Sometimes included in this charge are 
innuendoes of “dual loyalty” and “worldwide conspir- 
acy.” 

There are other reasons, too, why the Middle Eastern 
situation has given cause for more tensions between 
American Jews and their Christian neighbors. In the 
contest for favorable American public opinion, the Arab 
states have engaged in intensive propaganda efforts here. 
Sometimes, their propaganda has exceeded the fair 
bounds of international lobbying; Arab propaganda, 
from time to time, has been violently anti-Jewish, not just 
anti-Israel. 

The Jew is also affected as desegregation runs its 
course, sometimes peacefully, sometimes stormily. Almost 
without exception, violence in the South over school de- 
segregation has been accompanied by anti-Semitic ti- 
rades of the rankest type. John Kasper and Asa Carter, 
two of the most prominent leaders of White Citizens’ 
Councils, use anti-Semitism as a stock in trade, claiming 
that the Negroes were docile enough until whipped up by 
Jewish agitators as part of a devious Jewish conspiracy 
for world domination. The use of anti-Semitism in the 
desegregation fight and the frequent coupling in pro- 
segregation literature of Negro and Jew has placed many 
Southern Jews in a dilemma. Often they are members of 
national organizations which believe in desegregation; 
often their personal views are the same. But they may feel 
that, for the first time, their white Christian neighbors are 
looking at them suspiciously, that their security as part 
of the general white community is threatened. 

These are some of the dimensions and specifics of the 
problem of combating anti-Semitism today. The prob- 
lems are often elusive, but to say merely that there is 
hope for their solution would be unfair to all American 
experience. Our capacity for social development is un- 
limited. Barring some major world catastrophe, Ameri- 
can anti-Semitism will continue to decrease. You can tell 
it in the attitudes of our cultural, religious and political 
leaders. You can tell it in the great growth of community 
organization in the United States, the process of people 
banding together in behalf of many democratic causes. 
You can tell it in the development of modern education 
in the United States, which, with human-relations educa- 
tion as its base, is capable of producing a generation of 
Americans emotionally rich and fulfilled, incapable of 
joining a hate movement or even tolerating one. 

But the phenomenon of anti-Semitism is deep-rooted; it 
will not die in our time. And before it does it will claim 
many more victims. 
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JURY TRIALS 
AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


* By Carl A. Auerbach 


Professor of law, University of Wisconsin 


HOULD persons charged with vio- 

lating court injunctions forbid- 
ding them to interfere with the civil 
rights of others be tried by jury? 
Pro-civil-rights forces are split on 
this issue because of an apparent 
dilemma—the choice between trial 
by jury and effective civil-rights en- 
forcement—which this article will try 
to show can be resolved. 

Current controversy centers on the 
provision in pending civil-rights leg- 
islation authorizing the Attorney 
General to bring suits to enjoin inter- 
ference with civil rights, including 
the right to vote in any election for 
Federal office and the right to attend 
an integrated public school. This leg- 
islation does not accord jury trial 
to alleged violators of any injunc- 
tions so obtained. 

If this legislation should pass, a 
powerful weapon of civil-rights en- 
forcement would be created. It takes 
a great deal of courage, money and 
time for private individuals, even 
when backed by organizations like 
the NAACP, to bring lawsuits to vin- 
dicate their rights. Courage is not 
lacking. But money is scarce and 
delay painful. For similar reasons, 
Congress has authorized the Govern- 
ment to resort to the injunctive proc- 
ess to help enforce a host of other 
Federal laws, such as the anti-trust 
laws, the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and the Wages and Hours Law. 
There is even more reason why Con- 
gress should authorize the Govern- 
ment to secure civil rights in the 
same way, because the 14th and 15th 
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Amendments to the Constitution look 
to Congress to pass appropriate leg- 
islation enforcing the guarantees of 
due process, equal protection and 
the right to vote. 

While Southern spokesmen in Con- 
gress are fighting the basic proposal 
to authorize the Government to use 
the injunction in the enforcement of 
civil rights, they are falling back on 
the plea that at the very least al- 
leged violators of civil-rights injunc- 
tions should be tried by jury. This 
plea deserves careful consideration 
in the perspective of history. 

The 6th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution guarantees the right to jury 
trial in all criminal cases and the 
7th Amendment in all civil cases “at 
common law” involving more than 
$20. State constitutions contain simi- 
lar provisions. While the jury sys- 
tem has been criticized severely of 
late in connection with automobile- 
accident litigation, criticism has not 
extended to jury trial of criminal 
cases. Here the jury is still regarded 
as a champion of liberty—and justi- 
fiably so. 

However, the Constitutional guar- 
antees of jury trial apply onlv to 
those cases which were commonly 
tried by jury at the time the Consti- 
tution was adopted. These did not 
include “equity” cases, in which re- 
lief other than money damages—the 
traditional remedy granted by the 
“common law” courts—was sought. 
So to this day, if a person contracts 
to sell a piece of land to another but 
refuses to go through with the deal, 











the court, at the suit of the buyer, will 
order the seller to perform his con. 
tract. If the facts are disputed, the 
judge will determine them. No jury 
will participate in the proceedings. 

A complainant may also resort to 
“equity” to prevent a wrongful act. 
If a person threatens to cut down 
trees on land belonging to someone 
else, the landowner may obtain a 
court injunction which would forbid 
(enjoin) the cutting down of the 
trees. 

If the court’s order is disobeyed, 
the judge will hold the violator of 
his injunction in “contempt of 
court” and have him imprisoned un- 
til he does obey. Again, this will 
occur without the intervention of a 
jury. The purpose of the imprison- 
ment is not to inflict punishment for 
the disregard of the judge’s specific 
command, but to coerce the defend- 
ant to grant the plaintiff the remedy 
to which the plaintiff is entitled. So 
it is said in these cases that the de- 
fendant “carries the keys of his 
prison in his own pocket.” He can 
open the prison door and walk out 
any time he pleases by obeying the 
court’s order. Because the objective 
of the imprisonment is remedial, not 
punitive, it is held to be for “civil 
contempt.” 

An individual imprisoned for civil 
contempt because he has disobeyed a 
court order to deed land which he 
has contracted to sell or to pay ali- 
mony to his divorced wife has it 


_ within his power to get out of jail by 


executing the deed or paying the 
alimony. But what about the man 
who has violated the injunction not 
to cut down his neighbor’s trees? 
How can his imprisonment have a 
remedial purpose? It is true that he 
can no longer obey the court’s origi- 
nal order because he cannot restore 
the status quo ante, but the judge 
may keep him in prison until he 
makes restitution, in money, for what 
he has done. 

Deliberate violation of a court’s 
orders in any of these cases not only 
deprives the plaintiff of the remedy 
to which he is entitled, but also af- 
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hallenges the authority of the state. 
fr this “criminal contempt,” the 
jolator may be punished, by fine or 
imprisonment, even after he satisfies 
te plaintiff. The same act or omis- 
jon, therefore, may amount to a 
giminal as well as a civil contempt. 
And, as in the case of the cutting 
jown of the trees, the act in question, 
wart from constituting a civil and 
ciminal contempt, may also be some 
other crime under existing law. 

In any event, so far as the Consti- 
ution is concerned the judge may 
oder the imprisonment for criminal 


























or civil contempt of a person violat- 
ing a lawful court order without af- 
fording him a trial by jury. No jury 
rial is required because under the 
ircumstances described the power 
0 imprison is held to be inherent in 
he exercise of the judicial power, 
vested in the Federal courts by Arti- 
le III of the Constitution. 

The important thing to bear ‘in 
ind about the current controversy 
ver the role of the jury in civil- 
ights enforcement is that it centers 
ntirely on the criminal-contempt 
roceeding, to the unwarranted neg- 
, in my opinion, of the possibili- 
ies of the civil-contempt proceeding. 
The Federal Criminal Code (18 
IS.C. Sec. 401) empowers every 
ederal judge to punish, by fine or 
mprisonment, disobedience or re- 
itance to the court’s lawful writ, 
tocess, order, rule, decree or com- 
and. As I have pointed out, the 
onstitution does not guarantee jury 
tial to persons punished for such 
timinal contempt. But, because 
udges abused their power in connec- 
ion with labor injunctions, the Clay- 
on Act of 1914 and the Norris-La 
fuardia Act of 1932 gave alleged 
iolators of labor injunctions greater 
ights than they possessed under the 
lonstitution. 

The provisions of the Criminal 
ode based on the Clayton Act (18 
S.C. Sec. 3691) now require jury 
ral, if requested by the accused, 
‘never the act or omission consti- 
hing the criminal contempt also 
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fonts the dignity of the court and 


amounts to some other criminal of- 
fense under Federal or state law. 
This prevents judges, under the guise 
of punishing for criminal contempt, 
from convicting persons of crimes 
(e.g., assaulting a scab or destroying 
company property) for which, if they 
were indicted under the criminal law, 
they would have a Constitutional 
right to jury trial. 

Nevertheless, Section 3691 makes 
certain exceptions from the jury-trial 
requirement. One concerns us par- 
ticularly. Jury trial is not called for 
if the criminal contempt consists of 
disobeying a lawful court order en- 
tered in any suit brought or prose- 
cuted in the name, or on behalf, of 
the United States. 

This exception discloses the bite of 
the currently proposed civil-rights 
legislation. If the Attorney General 
is authorized to bring suits in the 
name, or on behalf, of the United 
States to enjoin interference with 
school-integration orders or to com- 
pel the registration of Negro voters, 
violators of the ensuing injunctions 
could be punished for criminal con- 
tempt by a Federal judge sitting with- 
out a jury. By contrast, the provisions 
of the Federal Criminal Code based 
on the Norris-LaGuardia Act (18 
U.S.C. Sec. 3692) require the jury 
trial of all criminal-contempt cases 
involving labor injunctions, whether 
or not the suit out of which the in- 
junction arose was brought in the 
name, or on behalf, of the United 
States. (Exceptions are made which 
do not concern us at the moment.) 

The argument of the Southern 
spokesmen, in essence, is that alleged 
violators of civil-rights injunctions 
should receive the same procedural 
protection as is received by alleged 
violators of labor injunctions. This 
argument appeals to many liberals 
who fear that a precedent against 
jury trials may ultimately be used 
against labor. In examining this ar- 
gument, we must remember once 
again that Constitutional rights are 
not at stake. In fact, it took a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court to dispose 
finally of the objection that the jury- 


trial requirement in cases of crimi- 
nal contempt was itself an unconsti- 
tutional infringement of the judicial 
power vested in the Federal courts 
by the Constitution (Michaelson v. 
United States, 266 U.S. 62 [1924]). 

Furthermore, the attempt to use 
trial by jury in civil-rights enforce- 
ment raises a unique problem. We 
cherish jury trial in criminal cases 
primarily not because we think the 
jury is superior to the judge as a 
fact-finding institution, which many 
students:of the jury system doubt, but 
because we wish popular attitudes to 
be reflected in the administration of 
criminal justice. As the late. Judge 
Jerome N. Frank pointed out, we ex- 
pect a jury to be more merciful, more 
responsive to extenuating circum- 
stances than a judge can be. 

But in the field of civil rights we 
are trying to use law to change in- 
grained patterns of behavior in 
whole communities. To permit the 
reflection of community attitudes 
(which we hope will also change as 
behavior changes) in the enforce- 
ment of the law which seeks to change 
community practice may invite popu- 
lar nullification of the law. This is 
not to say that a Southern jury will 
never convict a civil-rights violator. 
But experience to date has been sufh- 
ciently discouraging to warrant the 
generalization hazarded. 

All this would weigh heavily if we 
were forced to choose between jury 
trial in criminal-contempt cases and 
effective civil-rights enforcement. 
But we are not confronted with this 
dilemma if we take into account 
(which the current debate does not) 
the fact that effective enforcement 
can be secured through the civil-con- 
tempt proceeding. 

We may agree with the Southern 
contention that civil-rights violators 
should be afforded jury trial to the 
same extent as labor-injunction vio- 
lators. But labor-injunction violators 
to this day may. be held in civil con- 
tempt without a jury trial. 

In the Michaelson case, which I 
have cited, the Supreme Court em- 
phasized that the Clayton Act did not 
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purport “to reach cases of failure or 
refusal to comply affirmatively with 
a decree—that is, to do something 
which a decree commands—which 
may be enforced by coercive means 
or remedied by purely compensatory 
relief.” The Court went so far as to 
intimate that there might be serious 
doubts about the Constitutionality of 
legislation requiring jury trial in 
such cases of civil contempt. 

Nor did the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
require jury trial in civil-contempt 
cases, and the possibility that labor 
people may be subjected to civil- 
contempt proceedings has_ been 
greatly enhanced by the wider use 
of the labor injunction under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Jn fact, no Federal 
statute requires jury trial in civil- 
contempt proceedings of any kind. 

The lines along which the apparent 
dilemma may be resolved now be- 
come clear. If the United States pro- 
ceeds against an alleged violator of a 
civil-rights injunction in order to 
punish him for criminal contempt, all 
the protections accorded the accused 
in a criminal trial should be extended 
—a formal charge, jury trial, the 
presumption of innocence, the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, etc. 
Congress should also consider re- 
moving the exception from the jury- 
trial requirement now found in the 
Criminal Code for criminal-contempt 
cases in which the court order al- 
legedly disobeyed arose out of a suit 
brought in the name, or on behalf, 
of the United States. However, it 
should also increase the penalties for 
criminal contempt in those cases in 
which they are now limited by statute 
to a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 6 
months. 

At the same time, the United States 
should be authorized to bring civil- 
contempt actions against alleged vio- 
lators of civil-rights injunctions. -In 
doing so, the United States would be 
acting in its capacity as complainant 
in the original equity suit it brought 
for the injunction. Its objective 
would be purely remedial—not to 
punish the violators for their past 
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disobedience but to coerce future 
obedience to the court decree. If the 
decree, for example, ordered the reg- 
istration of Negro voters, the local 
officials refusing to do so could be 
imprisoned until they obeyed the 
order. They would be carrying the 
keys to the prison with them. 

The situation is more complicated 
if the injunction allegedly violated— 
as in the case of racist John Kasper 
—is against interfering with the car- 
rying out of a_ school-integration 
order. Here it is essential that the 
legislation not contain provisions 
which would lead a court to conclude 
that the proceeding is in substance 
for criminal contempt. This can be 
done. The violator, for example, 
might be sequired to post a bond, the 
amount of which would be forfeited 
to the United States if he continued 
to violate the court’s order. The 
amount of the bond could be fixed 
by the judge within limits varying 
from, say, $250 to $5,000, depending 
on individual circumstances. If the 
violator refused to post bond, he 
could be subjected to imprisonment 
for not more than 30 days. Repeated 
violations would result in repeated 
bond forfeitures or imprisonment for 
maximum 30-day periods. This would 
give violators repeated opportunities 
for reflection. They, too, would carry 
the keys to their prison, because by 
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posting a bond and then obeying the 
court’s order they would not suffer 
the loss of a single dollar or impris. 
onment for a single day. If, in addi. 
tion, the United States decided to 
punish the violators by instituting 
criminal-contempt proceedings, jury 
trial would be afforded. 

Something similar to what I am 
suggesting was approved by the Sv. 
preme Court in the 1947 criminal. 
and__civil-contempt _ proceedings 
against John L. Lewis and the United 
Mine Workers for striking the Gov. 
ernment-seized mines in violation of 
a court order. Lewis was personally 
fined $1,000 and the Mine Worker 
$750,000 for criminal contempt. But 
the Court also subjected the Min 
Workers to a conditional fine of $24 
million, contingent on its immediate 
compliance with the injunction. This 
conditional fine, imposed without 4 
jury trial, was viewed by the Court 
as appropriate to the civil-contempt 
aspect of the proceeding (United 
States v. United Mine Workers, 330 
U.S. 258 [1947]). 

It may be suggested that legisla 
tion is not necessary to effectuate the 
proposal made with respect to civil 
contempt proceedings. This may be 
so. But it would be wise to clarify 
this matter by legislation, because it 
is now permeated with confusion 
Whatever provisions regarding civil 
contempt proceedings are written into 
the. legislation should not tie th 
hands of Federal judges. They shouli 
permit the judges wide flexibility t 
shape the sanctions enforcing com: 
pliance with their decrees to the cit 
cumstances of each case. 

The important thing now is thé 
the Department of Justice and the 
proponents of civil-rights legislation 
in and out of Congress explore the 
possibilities of the civil-contemp! 
proceeding, which should be avail 
able to any private citizen who has 
instituted a suit to enjoin the viol 
tion of his civil rights, as well as to 
the Government. A split in the ranks 
of the pro-civil-rights forces over the 
jury-trial issue is as unjustified as it 
is unnecessary. 
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The Young Generation—8 





In Defense of Revisionism 


By Morton Cronin 


ORMAN PODHORETZ has fairly characterized the revi- 
N sionist critique of naive liberalism. That critique 
certainly involves a “complicated view of reality,” an 
“awareness of human limiiations,” a respect for “matur- 
ity,’ and a preoccupation with the “hard business of 
human relationship.” One wonders how anyone could 
object to these characteristics, but Mr. Podhoretz man- 
ages to do it. He concludes, in fact, that the young intel- 
lectuals who possess them “know nothing, stand for noth- 
ing, believe in nothing.” 

Mr. Podhoretz avoids unnerving the reader with this 
paradox by just taking back all the good things he says 
about the revisionists. They do not really possess these 
characteristics. These characteristics are only acquired 
by individuals who climb the mountain of experience 
themselves, whereas the young intellectuals have been 
“safely deposited there by helicopter.” 

But who deposited them? Who drilled them in the con- 
servative slogans of revisionism? Their college profes- 
sors? Clergymen? Mr. Podhoretz does not say. He simply 
attributes their condition to the “series of events that 
came to be known as the cold war.” I agree that the young 
generation of adults is significantly different from its 
predecessor. But I must offer another explanation. 

I must begin with some old definitions: All-out lib- 
erals organize their emotional life exclusively around the 
proposition that human beings, acting individually or 
collectively, can improve their circumstances. Morbid 





This is the eighth contribution to our symposium on the 
young generation of U.S. intellectualsk—a generation 
defined by Norman Podhoretz in the first article of the 
series as the young men and women born between 1925 
and 1935, who are now between 21 and 31 years old. 
Other contributors to the discussion thus far have been 
Wallace Markfield (“Children of the Fattening Fifties: 
Our Non-Generation Revisited”), Arthur Cohen (“For a 
New Center of Creativity”), Daniel Bell (“The Once- 
Born, the Twice-Born, the After-Born”), Jascha Kessler 
(“Killing a Mouse’), John Hunt (“Farewell to the Fal- 
len Angel”) and, last week, Alfred Sundel (“Beyond 
Conformity”). Morton Cronin is now a member of the 
English department at Los Angeles State College. He 
has written for the New Republic and other journals. 


—— 
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conservatives organize theirs exclusively around the 
proposition that men must acquiesce in what happens to 
them. Each of these notions is reasonable up to a point, 
and the moral life largely consists in deciding which of 
the two should govern one’s conduct in any given in- 
stance. But the first proposition has been the popular 
American doctrine for so long that we have more or less 
forgotten the second one, which is equally valid and, in 
fact, indispensable to the permanent success of any enter- 
prise inspired by the first. 

A typical American will acknowledge the conservative 
truth, but the acknowledgement comes off the top of his 
head, for he has not been subjected to any emotional or 
intellectual discipline which would internalize that truth, 
whereas his entire career as an ambitious American— 
whether ambitious for himself or for others does not 
matter—has been one long indoctrination in the faith 
that he can storm or grind his way into whatever heaven 
he wishes to invent. 

Of course, there are always liberals and even radicals 
who, thanks to some personal grace, are wiser than their 
philosophies. Regardless of what they preach, they man- 
age in their own lives to join the half-truths of liberalism 
and conservatism. But the shibboleths of liberalism are 
the ones which are preached not only by exhilarated 
individuals but as a matter of course by most public 
agencies, private institutions and political parties. It is the 
liberal slogans—not the conservative ones, as Mr. Pod- 
horetz suggests—which represent a triumph of propa- 
ganda over experience, whether mouthed by Willy Loman 
or by theoreticians still waiting for Lefty. It is liberal 
thought which has become perniciously abstract (to echo 
Lincoln), ritualistic and incantatory (to echo Sidney 
Hook), irreligious, unpragmatic, non-scientific and anti- 
intellectual. 

How, then, in an ideological atmosphere surcharged 
with liberalism, did the revisionists acquire their dis- 
tinctive orientation? Those in whom this orientation is 
decisive, organic and creative were usually driven to it, 
in pain and confusion, by personal experience which they 
could not reconcile with liberal formulations of reality. 
Psychologically, their problem was to escape, whether 
in private or political activity, that alternation between 
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immoderate hope and unnatural despair which liberalism 
sets up, each of which is a poor tool for the exploration 
of human possibilities. 

The young intellectuals of the Twenties excite Mr. 
Podhoretz’s envy because they were sufficiently consist- 
ent to sit for their collective portrait in This Side of Para- 
dise and Farewell to Arms. I did not know that anyone 
still envied that generation. The hero of each of these 
novels ends in that collapse of hope which consistency, 
when it is romantic and abstract, usually ends in. And the 
careers of their creators are also instructive. After telling 
the same story over again in such works as The Great 
Gatsby and Tender Is the Night, it is not surprising that 
Fitzgerald—a great artist who could perceive the truth 
but could not act on it—should come to “The Crack-up.” 
Hemingway, on the other hand, eventually settled for a 
revisionist position, first by returning to social reality in 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, finally by accepting reality as 
an individual in The Old Man and the Sea. 

I agree with Mr. Podhoretz that a connection exists 
between the cold war and the growth of revisionism. But 
I think that connection should be spelled out in order to 
make clear that something more than patriotism is in- 
volved. There never was a generation, not even that of 
the Twenties or Thirties, in which some Americans were 
not genuine revisionists. If the cold war has confirmed 
them in their convictions, it is chiefly because the Com- 
munist experiment has provided them with another 
lesson against the presumption that men can predict with 
certainty the consequences of their good intentions, a pre- 
sumption which is characteristically American and liberal 
as well as Russian and radical. 

The desire for social reform is not urgent in America 
at the present time, for reasons too obvious to enumerate. 
This does not mean that most Americans have stopped be- 
ing liberals. It simply means that, in their effort to 
improve their condition, they now act more exclusively as 
individuals than before. But one can be as unrealistic 
about personal ambitions as about collective projects. 
The “quietness” Mr. Podhoretz discerns in the young 
generation is explained by the absence, at least among 
whites, of any pressing domestic issues. The restlessness 
and vacuity which he also perceives results from the fact 
that most of them have not yet discovered the conserva- 
tive truth, without which individual success is as elusive 
and disappointing as collective success. Instead of mov- 





FLAT STATEMENT 
You ask, what’s our position in 
The Middle East? If truth be known, 
The answer, just as it has been 


For many months, is: prone. 


—Richard Armour 











ing lightly between political and individual effort, guided 
by particular circumstances and content with possible 
achievements, Americans ricochet from one to the other, 
hell-bent on making life stand and deliver. whether 
through public or private action. 

But the individual pursuit of success can have certain 
advantages over the political pursuit. It is harder, for 
instance, to feel proud of it. If improperly conducted, it 
often sets up an antagonism, not between the individual 
and people in some other group, but between the indi- 
vidual and people in his own group, who can bring pres- 
sure to bear on him. Furthermore, failure in a selfish 
endeavor is not as glorious as failure in a collective 
endeavor. One is more apt to take it to heart and learn 
something from it. Consequently, the young generation, 
decently employed, adequately housed and _ generally 
married, finds it harder and harder to justify its dis- 
content. They have everything they need, and they can 
thank American liberalism for that. Their problem is to 
come to terms with what they want, and that requires a 
conservative discipline. Most of them have not acquired 
that discipline, but many realize that something is wrong 
and are cocking an ear in the right direction. 

Finally, I would offer one other reason for the growth 
of revisionism. As a rule, old liberals do not age well, a 
fact which perceptive college students in particular have 
observed in assessing some of their professors. A good 
specimen of the type will mutter, fatuously or queru- 
lously, his simple slogans and, when questioned, start like 
an old maid who has heard a movement under the bed. 
And he has good reason for his ideological prudery. Pre- 
cariously perched on his half-truth, he depends for the 
maintenance of his poise on an atmosphere of unanimity. 
He does not deny the conservative truth; he just cannot 
stand to think about it, like a valetudinarian who has 
banished from his sickroom all talk of death. It is to be 
expected that most revisionists are young. If the conserva- 
tive insights are not secured fairly early—before 40, let 
us say—the chances are they will never be secured. It is 
not enough to admit, as any liberal will, that these in- 
sights have something to be said for them. One must get 
converted, and that before the liberal bias has acquired 
such neurotic proportions that, cruel master though it is. 
one cannot live without it. 

Anyone who can state the revisionist position with as 
much truthfulness and literary aptness as Mr. Podhoretz 
has stated it will not, I think, deplore that position for 
long. It is especially significant that, instead of raising 4 
cry of fascism, as some liberals might, he easily acknowl- 
edges that the aim of revisionists is to redress an old 
imbalance in American thought. Furthermore, I do not 
think that Mr. Podhoretz need regret any longer that no 
one has defined the young generation of American intel- 
lectuals. He has done so himself, with one perfect word. 
They are not liberals, radicals or conservatives. They aré 
revisionists. 
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| we TIME to time, I have commented in these pages 
on the unhappy state of literary journalism, my chief 
complaint being that so many reviewers don’t fasten their 
minds on the books they are supposed to be reviewing, 
but read carelessly and, it often seems, write about any- 
thing that happens to come into their heads. In a recent 
issue of the Sewanee Review, F. Cudworth Flint, chair- 
man of the department of English at Dartmouth College, 
examines a number of reviews of Robert Penn Warren’s 
Band of Angels, and his findings bear out my charges. 
Having analyzed several inadequate reviews, Professor 
Flint discusses two that seem to him to do the book jus- 
tice, one of which, I am happy to say, is the review that 
Roderick Craib wrote for THE New LeEaper, After quot- 
ing from the review at length, Flint sums up: 

“Tt is difficult to state—at least, to express fluently— 
wherein the superiority of this review lies. Flaws are 
easier to define than merits. I should say that merit here 
consists first in the critic’s keeping his eye steadily on 
materials furnished by the novel under review.” 

In THE NEw LEADER, we have been trying to keep an 
attentive eye on important fiction, but everybody slips 
up now and then, and last year I missed Brian Moore’s 
The Lonely Passion of Judith Herne. Such mistakes, 
however, can be remedied, for fortunately there always 
seems to be someone who reads the good books and 
recognizes their merits, and Judith Herne, as a matter of 
fact, had an unusually large number of appreciative re- 


views. So, belatedly, I got the book and read it and 


admired it. 

Mr. Moore, Irish-born but now a citizen of Canada, 
has told the story of an old maid living in his native 
Belfast, an old maid who is able to convince herself for 
one last time that a man is interested in her. Tracing the 
progress of the self-deception and the consequences of the 
inevitable disillusionment with magnificent precision, 
Mr. Moore presents poor Judith with sympathy but with- 
out a trace of sentimentality. The novel goes beyond 
pathos and comes close to tragedy, not because the author 
tries to endow Judith with heroic qualities but because 
he compels us to recognize that the waste of human 
potentialities, however limited they may be, is always 
tragic. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


A Note on Literary Journalism, and 


Good Novels by Moore and Malamud 


By Granville Hicks 






Now Mr. Moore has published his second novel, The 
Feast of Lupercal (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $3.75), and it 
is as good as the first, maybe better. The setting is the 
same—the Catholic community in Protestant Belfast— 
and once more the theme is frustration and waste. The 
central character is Diarmuid Devine, called Dev, a lay- 
man teaching English in a Catholic school for boys. At 
37, he discovers that his colleagues think of him as an 
old fogy; and reviewing his life, a life empty of intimate 
relationships with women, he understands their attitude 
even while he resents it. And at just this moment he 
meets a girl who seems to be interested in him. 

In describing what happens between Dev and Una 
Clarke, Mr. Moore never makes a false step. At first, Dev 
is delighted by the girl’s responsiveness, but he is scared 
off on being told that she is Protestant, which is true, 
and hot stuff, which is not. Although his timidity scarcely 
entitles him to another chance, he get§ one and, while 
coaching Una for a part in a play, falls in love with her. 
The large differences in age, background and tempera- 
ment create difficulties enough, but the real obstacles to 
Dev’s success lie in himself and his environment. He 
bungles his way into a scandalous situation and is saved 
from disgrace only by the shrewdness of the old priest 
who heads the school. 

Love, it appears, cannot be a private affair, at least in 
Belfast, and Dev cannot stand up to pressure. When the 
test comes, he fails. As Una tells him, he has always said 
what people wanted to hear and always has done what 
they expected of him, and it is too late for him to change. 
That is why he loses her and why, as he sadly admits, he 
deserves to. 

Mr. Moore may not know Una as intimately as he 
knows Dev, but she is a substantial creation. The reader 
understands why she is interested in Dev in the first place 
and yet knows that she is capable of seeing through him. 
She is a romantic little girl who has made mistakes and 
is likely to make more, but she has the courage to be what 
she is and therefore experiences that devastate him leave 
her stronger than before. The reader ends by being sorry 
for Dev and by liking Una. 

Mr. Moore seems to have set himself up as a specialist 
in frustration, and he has found a fruitful field in Belfast, 















where the fanaticism of the Catholic minority is exacer- 
bated by the fanaticism of the Protestant majority, but of 
course there is frustration enough everywhere to make his 
Judith Herne and his Diarmuid Devine comprehensible. 
Perhaps it would be juster to say that his specialty is the 
exact portrayal of human relationships, and few of his 
contemporaries excel him in perceptiveness and honesty. 
There is no element of distortion in his characterizations, 
and this may give us pause, since distortion has served the 
great novelists so well as a way of revealing truths that lie 
beyond the reach of mere realism. But if he is not a great 
novelist, he is an exceedingly good one, and there is high 
satisfaction to be found in his unfailing rightness. 

Bernard Malamud’s The Assistant (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $3.50) is also a somber, meticulous examination 
of the complexity of human motivation. It may disap- 
point some of the admirers of The Natural, for it has 
neither the extravagance nor the humor of that book. On 
the contrary, the material is familiar and the tone quiet. 
But it is in its own way as good and even as original 
as the earlier novel, and, though at first my interest was 
tepid, I found myself more and more deeply involved. 

Mr. Malamud tells the story of a Jewish grocer, a man 
getting on in years, one who has worked hard all his life 
and has been scrupulously honest, and who has been 
rewarded by nothing but poverty. Business has become 
so bad that Morris and his wife depend largely on the 
earnings of their daughter, Helen, who has given up her 
dreams of college to take a job she hates. As if his luck 
were not bad enough, Morris is held up by a couple of 
men, robbed of the little money he has in the cash 
register, and badly beaten. 

The assistant of the title is Frank Alpine, a stranger 
who, with extraordinary persistence, insists on helping in 
the store while Morris is incapacitated. As the reader soon 
realizes, Frank is one of the men who held up the store, 
and he is moved, at least in part, by contrition. He works 
hard, and the store prospers, but at the same time he 
steals small amounts of money. Although his wife is vio- 
lently opposed, Morris keeps Frank on after he has him- 
self recovered, and Frank is eager to stay, not only 
because he is in love with Helen but also because the 
store and Morris himself have come in some baffling way 
to be indispensable to him. 

Just as Frank has begun to return the money he has 
stolen, Morris gets proof of his thieving and dismisses 
him. Then Frank forces himself on Helen, destroying the 
affection she has begun to feel for him. Once more Morris 
is ill, and once more Frank makes great sacrifices to keep 
the store going, but Helen will have nothing to do with 
him. When Morris is able to return to the store, Frank 
confesses his part in the holdup, which Morris has 
already suspected, and again he is discharged. Morris’s 
situation becomes more and more desperate, until he is 
delivered from it by death. For the third time, Frank 
assumes the burden of the store, and at last Helen is 


willing to admit that he is a changed man, although we 
never know for sure whether that means that she will 
marry him. 

The possibility of change in a human being is one of 
the book’s principal themes. Before the holdup, Frank has 
been an unlucky fellow, pretty much a ne’er-do-well, not 
really a criminal but apparently indifferent to, perhaps 
unaware of, moral obligations. The contrition he feels 
when his partner cracks Morris’s skull is nothing he has 
expected. But Frank is not changed overnight: He will 
do penance by working for Morris for next to nothing, 
but his conscience permits him to steal money with the 
excuse that it is he who has made the store prosper. Yet, 
his sense of the debt he owes Morris is real, and it per- 
sists even after he has lost hope of winning Helen, even- 
tually making him the honest man he has aspired to be. 
Helen suddenly recognizes the change: 

“Tt’s true, he’s not the same man, she said to herself. I 
should have known by now. She had despised him for the 


evil he had done, without understanding the why or after- | 


math, or admitting there could be an end to the bad anda 
beginning of good.” 

Closely related to the change in Frank is his attitude 
toward Jews. Knowing nothing about their beliefs to 
begin with, he becomes intensely preoccupied with his 
idea that Judaism is a religion for people who suffer, a 
religion that not only enables its adherents to endure 
suffering but demands suffering from them. We see him 
sitting alone in the funeral parlor after the services for 
Morris: “Suffering, he thought, is like a piece of goods. 
I bet the Jews could make a suit of clothes out of it.” 
Then he adds: “The other funny thing is that there are 
more of them around than anybody knows about.” And 
at the end Frank becomes a Jew. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Malamud accepts Frank’s interpretation of 
Judaism or accepts Judaism as Frank interprets it. Mor- 
ris’s last thought is, “I gave away my life for nothing,” 
and Helen, after listening to the rabbi’s moving eulogy 
of her father’s devotion and honesty, reflects that the 
rabbi has not told the whole truth about Morris. “He 
made himself a victim,” she thinks. “He would, with a 
little more courage, have been more than he was.” 

The novel appears to be laid in the Depression, and 
one cannot help contrasting it with the Depression novels 
that were written in the ’30s. Neither Morris’s predica- 
ment nor Frank’s is blamed, by the author or by any of 
the characters, on what we used to talk about as social 
conditions. Mr. Malamud’s attention is focused on psy: 
chological, ethical and religious problems. I cannot say 
that one approach is right and the other wrong, but I am 
convinced that it would have been impossible for this 
kind of novel to be written in the 30s, just as I believe 
it would have been pointless for Mr. Malamud to write 
the other kind of novel in 1957. What matters is that he 
has a strong grasp on the problems that concern him and 
writes about them with admirable insight. 
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Diplomacy in a Democracy. 
By Henry M. Wriston. 
Harper. 115 pp. $2.50. 


OnLy a resolute Republican or an 
udoubting Democrat can avoid the 
uneasy feeling today that neither our 
pditical parties nor the American 
people at large have managed to 
formulate a creative foreign policy. 
We may have disagreements at home, 
but we are in confusion abroad. 

Perhaps our situation is best sym- 
bolized in the contrast of character 
in the two men who have most re- 
cently been Secretary of State. Be- 
tween the elegant Anglican and the 
tactless Calvinist, how do we choose? 
The one would let the dust settle first; 
the other goes about strenuously to 
sir up the dust, Urbane inanity, or 
a frenetic busy-ness; ironic and gen- 
teel understatement, or a flamboyant 
sloganeering; too much conciliation 
of other nations, or too much sub- 
srvience to American public opin- 
im; the power of conviction con- 
cealed in courtesy, or the strength of 
principle dissolving into casuistry: 
Which will you have? 

Henry M. Wriston tells us that at 
any rate we should have faith in 
our diplomatic corps. In this book, 
based on lectures given at the Clare- 
mont Colleges in California, he says 
categorically: “We have today both 
the best trained and the best dis- 
tiplined diplomatic service in all our 
history; it is as good as any in the 
world.” 

Unlike Graebner, Wriston sees no 
inherent incompatibility between our 
political democracy and a first-class 
diplomatic corps. Graebner believes 
that domestic politics subverts for- 
tign policy because of the distribu- 
tion of power in the American con- 
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titutional system, and also because 
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The New Isolationism. 
By Norman A. Graebner. 
Ronald. 289 pp. $4.00. 





of the “capriciousness of the Ameri- 
can people in the realm of diplomatic 
concepts.” Wriston, however, affirms 
that the two controlling factors are 
the position of the nation in world 
affairs and public appreciation of 
that position. He appears to be hope- 
ful that such public appreciation is 
now maturing, 

When we have made mistakes, ac- 
cording to Wriston, it has been be- 
cause we ignored the advice of the 
experts. This is one of Dulles’s seri- 
ous failings, so Joseph C. Harsch af- 
firms, It was a failing both of Roose- 
velt and of Truman, in Wriston’s 
opinion: “The plain fact is that two 
successive Presidents, despite re- 
peated warnings from the profes- 
sional advisers, allowed the Soviets 
to attain a dominant position in East- 
ern Europe.” 

That the diplomatic corps may 
have its share of human frailties Wris- 
ton is willing to acknowledge. He 
refers to the problem of re-Ameri- 
canization which Thomas Jefferson 
felt so keenly after his own experi- 
ence abroad; the difficulty of main- 
taining a true perspective when one 
is both living in a foreign nation 
and wrapped up in its affairs; the 
dangers of a self-perpetuating bu- 
reaucracy which may be concerned 
chiefly to protect the interests of its 
own personnel and its own establish- 
ment. But, while Wriston concedes 
these perils, it is possible that he 
does not make enough of them. 

Anyone who has had personal con- 
tact with the Foreign Service has 
experienced the shock of finding men 
who have lost all touch with the do- 
mestic outlook of the American peo- 
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ple, who become so obsessed with the 
problem in their particular area that 
they lose sight of all broader issues 
of policy, and who begin to think 
that their job is a property which 
they possess for their own security 
rather than a service which they owe 
to the nation, Also, if Wriston had 
looked more carefully about, he could 
surely have found instances where 
the success of our foreign policy at 
a given moment depended on the 
deliberate flouting of the experts’ ad- 
vice by the President or his Secre- 
tary of State. 

Norman Graebner assures us that 
it is the spirit of the new isolationism 
that makes impossible the proper use 
of diplomatic devices. In language 
which is curiously reminiscent of 
Niebuhr’s Irony of American His- 
tory, he says that we are hampered 
by old concepts of invincibility, mor- 
alism and utopianism, by an undue 
confidence that we have the power 
and the virtue to achieve our way in 
the world alone, by “isolationist tra- 
ditions of unilateralism and omnipo- 
tence which have rendered it difficult 
for the nation’s leadership to formu- 
late policy based on concepts of lim- 
ited national power and genuine ac- 
commodation to the world.” 

It is the policy of the new isola- 
tionism to give temporary support to 
the old nations of Europe, but to do 
so with a view to eventual complete 
withdrawal. This policy conceals its 
essential isolationism by a sort of 
Asia-first orientation. It is unable 
to reckon with the fact of established 
Communist power in China and still 
cherishes the hope of returning 
Chiang to the mainland. It blames 
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our frustrations in Asia not on the 
irresistible rising force of national- 
ism but on the pursuit of erroneous 
policies and on self-inflicted diplo- 
matic defeats, It subscribes to the 
doctrine of internal conspiracy as the 
underlying cause behind these errors 
and defeats. 

Graebner’s thesis is developed with 
a shrewdness of psychological in- 
sight, with an awareness of conflict- 
ing and overlapping streams of ten- 
dency, and with a firm grasp of the 
detail of our political practice that 
make his book instructive and pro- 
vocative reading. One may balk, 
however, at the disposition to iden- 
tify a strong interest in Asia with 
isolationism. American citizens on 
the West Coast cannot forget that 
our entry into World War II was 
precipitated by an Asian power and 
that our next war was in Korea. 
While they have no desire to with- 
draw from the European scene, they 
are firmly persuaded that American 
policy in Asia has long been both 
fatuous and misinformed, and that 
more intelligent and aggressive at- 
tention might be given to such great 
Asian powers as China, India and 
Japan. 

Graebner’s book was written be- 
for the Suez crisis brought new de- 
velopments in our policy toward 
Europe and the Near East, as well 
as new dispositions in our view of 
the role of the United Nations. Yet, 
Graebner offers one piece of wisdom 
which appears to me to transcend 
such occurrences: 

“No great country such as the 
United States, arriving at the thresh- 
old of world leadership, can expect 
love. If its policies are calm, poised, 
reasonable and consistent, however, 
it can evoke respect. But foreign 
policy to be reasonable must take 
stock of the nation’s assets and li- 
abilities so that it does not promise 
its own people more than it can 
achieve; it must not demand of its 
allies more than they might willingly 
contribute, and of its opponents more 
than the balance of power might 
force them to concede.” 
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Psychiatry Without Panaceas 


Search for Love. 
By Lucy Freeman, 
World. 251 pp. $3.75. 


ON THE FRINGES of the psycho- 
logical and psychiatric professions 
are many self-made “experts” and 
quacks who sell the world get-happy- 
quick formulas or preach divine self- 
confidence and an easy peace of 
mind. Explanation mania and pre- 
scription fury obscure the real issues. 
When I see the ads for books on How 
to Get Happy in 24 Hours, 1 shud- 
der because I imagine the worried 
readers sitting in their corners, re- 
ceiving empty, stony words instead 
of bread and salvation. 

Lucy Freeman’s book, Search for 
Love, is just the opposite of all this 
“unhappy go lucky” counseling. It 
is an earnest, clinical report on how 
normal people struggle with the prob- 
lem of loving and being loved. We 
readers become witness to her cor- 
respondence with many people who 
grew curious and inquisitive after 
reading her books, among which 
Fight Against Fears is best known. 
This new book is one great plea for 
awareness of the inner battle that 
must be fought not with books but 
with experienced experts before a 
deeper understanding can be reached 
that will change human relations, It 
was an excellent idea of the author 
to let all those in desperate search 
for human echoes speak for them- 
selves about their daily agony. 

The second part of the _ book, 
“Whistling in the Dark,” leads us 
into the world of overoptimistic de- 
ceit—through the oversimplified be- 
lief that simple drugs contain the 
gold of living and loving, or through 
the manifold prayer-mills filled with 
catchwords and well-meant advice. 

The most bitter situation I ever 
ran into was when the wife of a 
popular, self-styled marriage coun- 
selor came to ask therapeutic advice 
about her own marriage. She was 
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convinced of the quackery of he 
husband, She suffered under th 





social isolation caused by people} 
envy of her being married to such 
a good and understanding husband. 
In daily newspaper columns, he wrote 
what other people had to do to solv 
their conflicts. Meanwhile, the ro 
ting process in his own personal re 
lations went on. His cheap and super 


ficial advice served as a continudp 


defense against his lack of under 


standing of his own wife and chil} 


dren, who were the most unhappy 
persons in the world. 


In the third part of the book, “The 


Second Chance,” a further exchange}; 


of letters goes on, this time between 
the author and those who accepted 
their battle with themselves. In every- 
day language and straight from the 
heart, we find explained the goods 


that psychoanalysis and psychother-f g 


apy can deliver to those who are 
willing to face their problems. The 
road to self-fulfilment is a long one. 
and people must work and battle for 
their self-awareness. Modern psy: 
chology must fight the malicious sug: 
gestion from the technological age 
that the shortest and fastest way is 
the best way. 

Finally, Lucy Freeman’s book ear- 
nestly warns against the passivity, 
apathy and self-pity of those who do 
not want to be helped. Her long ex 


perience as a journalist covering the f 
field of psychiatry showed her that 


effective ways out of human misery 
do exist. 

I can highly recommend this book 
to those involved in problems of 
counseling, and to those wishing to 
give sound information to people in 
need of therapy. The search for love 
and sympathy and inner happiness 
is a difficult exploration, often lead- 
ing along the abyss of man’s psyche. 
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WC. W. DeKiewit. 
(rford. 88 pp. $1.75. 


In most African territories, two 
heses are at war—the old “White 
Man’s Burden” theme and its “Africa 
Wior the Africans” counterpart. In 
most territories, some form of tem- 
porary compromise is slowly (and 
uually painfully) being worked out. 
In one country alone does no com- 
‘Tpromise seem possible—the Union 
of South Africa. Against this well- 
known fact most books on South 
Africa dash themselves in vain. Re- 
T cently, however, a new book by a 
and chilf sth African historian has come to 
unhappy surprise us with new and wise in- 
__ Baights. 

ok, “The? Small as it is, The Anatomy of 
exchange I South A frican Misery is one of those 
betweet fare publications which fulfills the 
accepted promise of its dust-jacket, which in 
In every} this case claims that Professor De 
from the | Kiewit writes “with the subdued in- 
e goods tellectual fervor of a man whose pas- 
chother-f sions are aroused but whose reason 
who aref is still in control.” In effect, Profes- 
ns. The} sor Kiewit’s phrases are transpierced 
ong one. again and again with truths so force- 
attle for} ful and telling that one suspects that 
Tn psy} some of them may eventually become 
ous sug‘ elevated to the status of accepted 
ical age} clichés. “In South Africa,” he writes, 





way is} “the laws of Parliament are at war 
/with the laws of economics.” Or 
00k ear} again: “In its extreme form, apart- 
assivity, | hed punishes the native for his past 
who do} by robbing him of the future.” And 
ong ex of apartheid: an “unseemly marriage 
ring the } between white stupidity and black 
er that } incompetence which can only breed 
misery } Poverty and despair.” 

Because “Africa is swiftly moving 
is book f from obscurity into crisis, the study 
ems of f of its history has become an urgent 
hing to Necessity.” The study of South 
ople in § African history, however, unfortu- 
or love § "ately for those who prefer a single 
ppiness f Villain, shows British imperialism as 
n lead: f ¥ell as Boer recalcitrance to have 
psyche. 
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Anatomy of South African Misery. 


South Africa at the Abyss 


Reviewed by Keith Irvine 
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borne a major burden of respon- 
sibility for the present situation. 
Many now alive will remember the 
shameful episode of the Jameson 
Raid, and its disastrous consequence 
in the Boer War. One of Professor 
Kiewit’s most dramatic moments as 
a historian came when he first saw 
the almost blank sheet of paper which 
is part of the evidence of the com- 
plicity of Joseph Chamberlain and 
the Colonial Office in the “unworthy 
effort of the government of a great 
empire to solve its problems by 
rapine.” For, as Kiewit observes in 
another of his deceptively simple re- 
marks: “It is the bitter paradox of 
South African history that the war 
that united the country politically 
divided it racially.” 

From this seed — “the barrier 
which the angrier and less forgiving 
spirits among the Dutch refused to 
cross”’—sprang present-day Boer 
nationalism, with its doctrine of 
apartheid. Just as in the old days the 
Voortrekkers circled their wagons 
into “lagers” to protect themselves 
against the Zulu impis, so today the 
Nationalists circle themselves with 
laws as if thereby they could shut 
out and beat off the turmoil of a 
multi-racial society. Instead of doing 
this, however, these very laws “strike 
at the hope for which the meanest 
hovel stood, and block the daily effort 
of men to find some lodgement in the 
only environment in which they 
could earn their nourishment. They 
are a confiscation of the tiny worlds 
of little freedoms and opportunities 
which humble folk were nurturing 
for themselves and their children.” 
One is tempted to quote on as the 
phrases strike home ever more in- 
sistently, couched in a tone that 
hovers ambiguously between indict- 
ment and prophecy, with that strange 


vaticinatory ring that pervades so 
much South African writing today. 

The main attack of Professor 
Kiewit, however, is not so much de- 
livered on the moral as on the 
economic plane. As he points out, by 
the side of liberal spirits in political 
and intellectual life there exists “a 
virtual fifth column of engineers, 
economists, industrialists and busi- 
nessmen,” who, whatever their pri- 
vate convictions or opinions, have 
their faces “set against waste, in- 
efficiency and unproductivity,” and 
who, however timid they may be, 
realize that ultimately “the frustra- 
tion of the many is the frustration 
of all.” 

The solution, according to Kiewit, 
is not to be found in any simplistic 
political panacea. It is, instead, de- 
pendent upon two developments—the 
progressive abandonment by the 
whites of arbitrary and pernicious 
restraints upon the free movement of 
“natives” in a modern exchange 
economy; and the African becoming 
a “modern man.” For these two de- 
velopments to occur, both white and 
black must change. 

In effect, Kiewit’s conclusions 
are strikingly similar to those of the 
East African Royal Commission Re- 
port (a document whose recommen- 
dations have not, even in their posi- 
tive aspects, been implemented) : That 
is to say, there must be adaptation to 
the modern world of supply and de- 
mand, capital and labor, getting and 
spending. In fact, these conclusions 
are far more applicable to South 
Africa than they ever were to East 
Africa, where the land problem adds 
a further factor. The ultimate con- 
clusion of this book is that, unless 
such an adaptation does take place, 
the fate of white South Africa will be 
the fate of the 18th-century aristoc- 





racy in France. “Castes are absolute- 
ly incorrigible, even when a large 
number of their members see the 
abyss....In South Africa the abyss 
is plain to see.” 

The implications of this situation 
upon American foreign policy remain 
to be worked out. It is depressing to 
reflect that the U. S. Government 





abstained from voting for a recent 
United Nations resolution calling 
upon South Africa to reconsider its 
position on apartheid. On the other 
hand, we have the consoling assur- 
ance of one U.S. official that, in the 
event of “violence” in South Africa, 
American ground troops will not be 
sent in, unless certain other nations 





also intervene. Unsatisfactory as this 
may seem to those who remain in 
vincibly convinced that most situa. 
tions are somehow remediable, this 
is perhaps the best that can be hoped 
for in 1957 regarding a situation 
that appears to have passed beyond 
the control of any single nation, le 
alone any individual man. 





Negroes with White 


Black Bourgeoisie. 
By E. Franklin Frazier. 
Free Press. 264 pp. $4.00. 


To BEGIN with, E. Franklin Fra- 
zier’s most recent work is mislead- 
ingly titled. It is not a bourgeoisie on 
which he repoerts—not even a petty 
bourgeoisie except at the rarefied 
upper levels of insurance and banking 
executives, other small businessmen 
and successful professionals. The 
class which Dr. Frazier describes, in 
sweeping generalizations with scant 
supporting evidence, is in reality a 
white-collar proletariat. 

Dr. Frazier’s black bourgeoisie 
consists largely of clerks, school 
teachers and civil servants. To these 
he adds other professional workers 
and the very limited group of man- 
agers, officials and proprietors. He 
includes also artisans and foremen. 
Citing the 1949 U. S. census of in- 
comes, he points out that the annual 
income of the majority of these 
workers does “not amount to as much 
as $4,000. In fact, scarcely more than 


one per cent of all the Negroes in 
the country have an income amount- 
ing to $4,000 and only one-half of 
one per cent of them have an in- 
come of $5,000 or more.” Of such 
economic inadequacy Dr. Frazier 
fabricates his bourgeoisie. 

In essence, Black Bourgeoisie is a 
report of the author’s observations, 
criticisms and evaluations of the be- 
havior, values and morals of Negro 
white-collar workers. Despite econ- 
omic and cultural poverty, this class, 
like other Americans including the 
organized trade-unionists, has, to the 
undisguised dismay of Dr. Frazier, 
been ensnared by the materialistic 
middle-class ideology which perme- 
ates practically the whole fabric of 
American society. Given the environ- 
ment, it could not be otherwise. 

In a concluding chapter, Dr. 
Frazier notes that he has neglected 
to relate his subject to the total 
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American scene. And yet such a cor 
relation is the one thing that would 


give significance and depth to this} 


volume. Despite social segregation, 
the Negro is just as much a creature 
of his environment as any other seg- 
ment of the population. 

Dr. Frazier, head of the Depart 
ment of Sociology at Howard Uni. 
versity and a past president of the 
American Sociological Society, has 
earned an enviable reputation as 4 
brilliant scholar. His earlier studies, 
The Negro Family in the United 
States and The Negro in the United 
States, are notable contributions to 
American scholarship. It is therefore 
incredible that he should have pro: 
duced so superficial a volume as Black 
Bourgeoisie. 

There is a real need for a serious 
study of the emerging Negro middle 
class, a relatively new phenomenon 
in American life. But the class must 
be defined much more precisely than 
in the present volume. Moreover, its 
characteristics must be assessed nol 
only in relation to other elements 
within the race and to its equivalent 
class among the white citizenry, but 
also in relation to the total America® 
scene. Dr. Frazier’s book is not such 
a study. 

His fellow sociologists awarded the 
Maclver Lectureship for 1956 to Dr. 
Frazier for this work. It is most ut 
likely that his fellow Negroes will 
bestow a similar honor upon him. 


The New Leader 
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On SCREEN 





MURRAY 


INCE the phenomenal success of 

Marty, the low-budget American 
art movie seems to have become the 
unique province of the television 
dramatist. This was probably an in- 
evitable development, if only because 
writers like Paddy Chayefsky and 
Rod Serling are used to working 
within a miniature framework that 


| adapts wonderfully to the economic 


realities of low-budget movemaking 
and that utilizes for its best effects a 
kind of casual naturalism essential to 
the form but hardly suited to the 
vaster intellectual and physical de- 
mands of the stage. 

It wasn’t so long ago, remember, 
that we were hearing a good deal of 
loose, confident talk about how TV’s 
crop of young playwrights would re- 
generate the American theater, though 
it is now quite clear that their cir- 
cumscribed technique is far more 
suitable to the intimacy of a camera 
close-up than the constant dimensions 
of a stage set, to the small gesture 
and mumbled word than to the 
larger-than-life eloquence of power- 
ful drama. That is not to imply that 
this new television technique is artis- 
tically invalid—far from it—but it is 
teally at its best when it confines 
itself to examining the intimate emo- 
tions and small inner conflicts of 
fairly inarticulate people. It is at its 
least effective when it is seeking to 
make some huge statement about the 
human condition. All of which brings 
me around to three new films of vary- 
ing quality written by three of our 
better television playwrights. 

I may as well begin with Reginald 
Rose’s 12 Angry Men, which now 
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seems absolutely certain to become 
one of the most unjustly overpraised 
films of the year. I say unjustly be- 
cause I found it to be a nearly perfect 
example of what can go wrong when 
this limited television technique is 
used to examine an enormously com- 
plex subject in an attempt to unearth 
some profound truths about man and 
society in general. 

The entire action of 12 Angry Men 
takes place in a jury room of the New 
York Court of General Sessions. A 
teen-age slum kid has been on trial, 
charged with murdering his father, 
and a verdict of guilty will send him 
to the electric chair. From the atti- 
tude of most of the jurors, the case 
against him appears to be overwhelm- 
ing and no one expects any trouble in 
arriving at a quick verdict. But one 
juror, a thoughtful architect, enter- 
tains some “reasonable doubts” and 
refuses to sentence the boy to death 
without discussing the case. Only a 
dolt could fail to perceive what is 
then bound to happen: The architect 
manages to prove to each of the 
other jurors that the boy could not 
possibly have murdered his father as 
the State claims he did, and gradu- 
ally the jurors one by one reverse 
their votes until the boy is at last 
declared innocent. 

The above is, of course, only the 
bare outline of Rose’s plot, which 
retains a certain dramatic validity in 
spite of the fact that it has been used 
in at least several plays and countless 
novels, stories and other movies. But 
whether the boy is guilty or not 
doesn’t really matter. What Rose is 
trying to do is show how our jury 


system works and what human fac- 
tors influence the attitudes of men 
entrusted with the power of award- 
ing life or death. Now here he is 
grappling with a major theme—the 
concept of abstract justice as con- 
trasted to human administration of a 
legal system founded upon it—and 
one which has preoccupied our best 
minds since we first began handing 
down tribal edicts around a campfire. 
It baffled Socrates, Melville and 
Shaw, but it does not apparently 
baffle Reginald Rose, whose message 
is, in essence, that justice will tri- 
umph if men will only put aside their 
prejudices long enough to examine 
the facts, ma’am, the facts. 

This fantastically oversimplified 
solution quite naturally calls for an 
oversimplified presentation of the 
argument, and so we have among the 
jurors who vote guilty a man who 
hates racial minorities (the boy on 
trial is obviously of Spanish descent) , 
a sadistic father rejected by his own 
son, a vacillating ad man, a tycoon 
buttoned into his empirical certain- 
ties, a soft-spoken immigrant who re- 
members how unjust everything was 
in the Old Country, and a Cro- 
Magnon type whose sole preoccupa- 
tion is with the fate of the New York 
Yankees. None of these people has 
any depth whatever, and their every 
reaction is easily predictable from 
the moment Rose first presents them 
to you. In all fairness, I think they 
are legitimate types, but they never 
come to life as human beings and the 
reason is that Mr. Rose is more inter- 
ested in propagandizing his case than 
he is in portraying living people. His 
message gets in the way. 

I think the extent of his failure will 
be realized by anyone who remem- 
bers a French film called Justice Is 
Done, in which the same theme is 
explored but with real artistry and 
an intellectual grasp of similar mate- 
rial which succeeds in making a 
number of devastating observations 
without resorting to absolutes and 
childish formulas. 

With all its obvious faults, 12 
Angry Men will interest you, be- 
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cause a first-rate cast under the direc- 
tion of Sidney Lumet keeps every- 
thing moving at a surprisingly brisk 
pace. Lumet, whose camera enables 
the actors to dig into themselves for 
what Rose has failed to provide in 
his script, is being acclaimed on the 
basis of this movie as the hottest 
thing in Hollywood at the moment. 
I’d say, however, that the unsung stal- 
wart responsible for a sensitive edit- 
ing job ought to share the spotlight. 

When he isn’t making an ass of 
himself in print sounding off about 
the functions of art and attacking 
other writers, Paddy Chayefsky re- 
mains the most interesting writer 
television has produced. His range is 
narrow and his ideas fairly basic, 
but he manages to get below the sur- 
face of his characters and make them 
believable as people. The filmed ver- 
sion of his play, The Bachelor Party, 
is a funny and touching examination 
of the small frustrations afflicting the 
lives of some younger members of 
the white-collar class. One of the 
boys at the office is about to get mar- 
ried, and his friends, already out of 
the chase, decide to throw him a 
little celebration, complete with pres- 


ents, dirty movies, stale jokes, a tour 
of the night spots, and some dismal 
moments at one of those Village par- 
ties that seem to exist only in the 
fevered imaginations of authors. By 
the end of the evening, you’ve learned 
nothing you didn’t know before, but 
at least you’ve been entertained and 
moved. 

Delbert Mann’s direction is re- 
strained and not, as in 12 Angry 
Men, limited to television techniques. 
Some of the same actors reappear in 
similar but more rewarding roles: 
E. G. Marshall goes from business 
tycoon to bookkeeper, Jack Warden 
from Yankee fan to Dodger rooter. 
Anyway, they’re all excellent, includ- 
ing Don Murray as a moody young 
prospective father, Carolyn Jones as 
a talkative Village belle, and Phillip 
Abbott as the unhappy groom. 

The least ambitious and most en- 
tirely successful of these three movies 
is The Young Stranger, written by 
Robert Dozier and directed by John 
Frankenheimer. In it, we are pre- 
sented with a 16-year-old boy, sensi- 
tively portrayed by James MacArthur, 
whose father is a solvent movie pro- 
ducer without much time to devote 
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either to his son or to his wife. When 
the boy gets into a scrape at a local 
movie theater and his father is forced 
to come and haul him out of the 
police station, the tension at home 
builds up into a nice little tempest in 
a thimble. As you might expect, it 
all ends quite happily with everyone 
loving everyone else. Nevertheless, 
the movie has considerable charm 
and is full of gentle, humorous 
touches that arise out of credible situ. 
ations. Unlike The Bachelor Party, it 
doesn’t seem to have suffered at all 
from the padding necessary to trans. 
form an hour TV script into a 9. 
minute movie, and director Franken. 
heimer gets nicely restrained per- 
formances from Kim Hunter and 
James Daly as the boy’s distressed 


parents. Young MacArthur impressed! 


me as a real find, and James Gregory 
does a beautiful job with his por- 
trayal of a slightly jaded police 
sergeant. 


T MUST have been over ten years 
[ ago that I first read Calder Wil 
lingham’s explosive novel, End Asa 
Man, about the facts of life in a 
Southern military college. Since then, 
Mr. Willingham has turned his book 
into a play and now into a movie, 
called, curiously enough, The Strange 
One. I’m glad to see there are some 
authors who know how to parlay 
their literary efforts through the vari- 
ous entertainment media into one 
large jackpot. (I suppose the next 
step is its appearance as a great 
comic book.) Anyhow, the movie 
version is nothing like the book and 
inferior to the play, though it remains 


consistently fascinating. Whereas the | 
novel was a pretty ruthless indictment f 
of the military system of education, f 


the movie is nothing more than 4 
close look at the machinations of 4 
clever, sadistic scoundrel oppressing 
his fellow cadets. Willingham’s script, 
however, retains enough of the origi 
nal authenticity to hold one’s interest, 
and Ben Gazzara as the villain turns 
in a powerful and convincing per 
formance. You may be disappointed, 
but you won’t be bored. 


The New Leader 
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SHIPLEY 


The Virtuous Island; The Apollo of 
Bellac. By Jean Giraudoux. Adapted by 
Maurice Valency. Presented by Leo Shull. 
At the Carnegie Hall Playhouse. 

Hotel Paradiso. By Georges Feydeau 
and Maurice Desvalliers. Adapted and di- 
rected by Peter Glenville. Presented by 
Richard Myers, Julius Fleischmann, Bow- 


> den, Barr & Bullock. At Henry Miller’s. 


Shinbone Alley. Lyrics by Joe Darion. 
Book by Darion and Mel Brooks. Music 
by George Kleinsinger. Presented by Peter 


' Lawrence. At the Broadway. 


HE SURGE of off-Broadway thea- 
Z... has created new problems for 
the critics. In a sense, off-Broadway 
is “out of bounds”; a critic is not 
assigned to venture into these unlit, 
diverse and immeasurably distant 
quarters of the metropolis. The critic 
of one of our morning papers men-. 
tioned to me that he had managed to 
divert (to the protesting music de- 
partment) the pressure to see the 
opening of Liberace at the Palace; 
but no pressure is put on him to 
cover the off-Broadway shows. 

The result is, of course, that some 
very good productions of excellent 
plays are reviewed by “second-string” 
men, if at all. And, when the critics 
assemble (as we did in solemn circle 
on April 16) to select the season’s 
“best” plays, it may well be that 
some likely candidates have not been 
seen by a majority of the voters. My 
own vote for the best foreign play, 
for example, went to Bernard Shaw’s 
In Good King Charles’s Golden Days; 
My second choice would have been 
James Joyce’s Exiles. Both of these 
were shown in off-Broadway produc- 
tions. Shaw’s play received my one 
Vote, Joyce’s none. The Circle’s other 
Votes were divided among _ three 
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On STAGE 






By Joseph T. Shipley 


French Comedies 


And a U.S. Musical 


Broadway productions, with Waltz of 
the Toreadors winning out. 

The best productions of the season, 
nevertheless—save for a _ riotous 
farce, to be mentioned later—con- 
tinue to come off-Broadway. We might 
include among these the superb se- 
ries of musical revivals at the City 
Center, of which South Pacific is the 
current offering, with Brigadoon 
moved over to the Adelphi, and Pa- 
jama Game coming to the Center in 
May. 

Around the corner at the Carnegie 
Hall Playhouse, Leo Shull struck rich 
ore with two playlets by Jean 
Giraudoux, in Maurice Valency’s 
happiest adaptation. The Virtuous 
Island, set in the South Seas in 1769, 
is light and amusing, with its laugh- 
ter at the three pillars of English 
propriety: Labor, Property, Morality. 
When the churchman protests that 
men and women should make love 
only to have children, all the pretty 
South Sea lasses are ready to be fer- 
tilized at the drop of a gown. (They 
drop gowns all evening.) Martyn 
Green, of Gilbert and Sullivan fame, 
heads a goodly cast in this and in 
the whimsied fantasy The Apollo of 
Bellac, which gives all women a help- 
ful hint to success. 

To match these trifles, on Broad- 
way, there is the 1886 farce of Georges 
Feydeau, The Hotel of Free Ex- 
change, reset in the spring of 1910 as 
Hotel Paradiso. lf The Matchmaker 
made you hold on to your seat, this 
will have you rolling down the aisle. 
It begins with typical French sex 
play, as an architect seeks an affair 
with the willing wife of his best 
friend. At the hotel, however, it turns 


into a chase entangling a quartet of 
red-headed girls mistaken for ghosts, 
their blundering father from the 
sticks, hotel help, police, a harlot 
aping a lady with a duke who would 
be a rake, our main characters on 
their escapade, and sundry figures 
not otherwise explained. Perhaps a 
few clowns from the circus have 
dropped down to show their stunts 
on the stage; the proceedings become 
so riotous you’re laughing too hard 
to keep count. 

Bert Lahr as the lustful, unlucky 
lover has a field day—hopping in joy 
like a kangaroo, hiding in alarm, 
then crawling out of the fireplace 
with sootful countenance. Angela 
Lansbury keeps him good but con- 
stantly interrupted company. Sondra 
Lee delights as the eager maid, who 
takes the studious nephew (Carleton 
Carpenter) from his theoretical study 
of passion to its enjoyable practice. 
The rest of the cast contribute val- 
iantly and speedily to the heady 
whirl. The season’s one hilarious 
farce is Hotel Paradiso. 

One would like to be as enthusi- 
astic over Shinbone Alley, which has 
tried to make a musical of the Dan 
Marquis creations, archy the cock- 
roach and mehitabel the alley cat. 
Eartha Kitt is kittenish as the sexy 
cat; Eddie Bracken is charmingly 
self-abasing as the humble roach. 
These two attain a personal triumph, 
as in their assumption of simple hu- 
manity in “Flotsam and Jetsam.” Un- 
fortunately, the analogy with simple 
human lives is not sustained; nor is 
there sufficient humor or pertinence 
on the non-human level to justify the 
movement. We can hardly take seri- 
ously, even in fun, the cockroach’s 
adoration of the alley cat. Allegra 
Kent dances a beautiful ballet with 
Jacques D’Amboise—one which has 
no relation to its story pattern, which 
calls her a house-cat coming back to 
carouse in the alley. Hot cats, we are 
told, want no sonnets, no “‘halcyon 
harbingers of spring’; you gotta bite 
’em in the neck!” The mood of Don 
Marquis and the bite-’em-in-the-neck 
technique do not jibe. 
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The producer who brought you 
Marlon Brando in‘‘On the Waterfront" 
now brings 


BEN 
te 


to the screen 

in his electrifying 
portrayal of 
‘‘Jocko”'! 
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DULLES 


G. F. Hudson’s “Secretary Dulles and the 
Arab Plot Against Israel” (NL, April 15) js 
the clearest, most cogent and most compre. 
hensive article that I have seen anywhere on 
this subject. It should be printed in leaflet 
form and given the widest possible distribution. 
Manhasset, N. Y. ISABELLA S. FRIEDMAN 


Hudson said, straight out, what many of us 
have been suspecting—and fearing—ever since 
Dulles chose a revolver as the proper gift for 
General Naguib three years ago. The Israelis 
cannot count on United States aid any more 
than the Hungarians could. 

St. Louis Ervin J. ELSMERE 


It is good that you point out that Hudson | 


served in the British Foreign Office. Despite 
his snipes at Selwyn Lloyd, he cannot conceal 
his annoyance at the fact that at Suez Britain 
forfeited all moral leadership in the world. 
Secretary Dulles, on the other hand, has won 


the admiration of right-thinking people all 
over the world by his vigorous Christian 
morality. 

Galveston E. F. McNasit 


Once again, a potent critic shrinks from the 
ultimate attack on the Administration: blaming 
the holy father of our country’s follies, Mr. 
Eisenhower himself. Dulles is everything Hud- 
son says he is and more, but the ultimate 
responsibility rests with the phenomenally 
ignorant occupant of the White House. A man 
who, in the fifth year of his Presidency, hadn't 
heard of the oil-depletion allowance and 
Aramco’s tax-free status is not fit to rule. He 
is simply prey to the worst type of connivers 
and moral hypocrites who swarm around the 
White House in search of power. 

Pittsburgh Haroitp HEnpRICKS 


Dulles, on returning from Duck Island, sup- 
plied the perfect response to Hudson’s case. 
Said he to questioning reporters: “I’m com: 
pletely ignorant.” 

Washington ALice WiLcox 


USIA 


I read with great interest William E. Bohn’s 





column (NL, April 8) on the U. S. Informa 


tion Agency, and I must question his reportorial B 


accuracy. 

Mr. Bohn states that the USIA appropriations | 
were “something less than $3 million in 1955 
and a little mere than $1.5 million last year.” 
Again in the article, he states: “All of the 
activities of the USIA were carried out in 1956 





for $1,566,119.” 
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Mr. Bohn makes reference to the Seventh 
Report to Congress by the USIA. I assume 
the figure he used was obtained from page 38, 
under the item of amounts expended for 
“Acquisition and Construction of Radio Facili- 
ties.” If, however, he had considered page 37 
of the same report, he would have found that 
the total funds available to the USIA last year, 
rather than $1.5 million, were in fact $115,- 
262,000. 

An error such as this can seriously mislead 
the American people. 

Washington, D. C. ConGRESSMAN FrANK T. Bow 


Dr. Bohn replies: 
Congressman Bow has caught me 
base. His figures are the correct ones. 


*way off 


In his column praising the U. S. Information 
Agency, William E. Bohn does not mention 
its splendid bi-monthly publication, Problems 
of Communism. This magazine is both scholarly 
and timely, with the aid of several authors who 
contribute to THE New Leaper. No slow-moving 
bureaucratic hand stifles the intellectual in- 
quisitiveness of Problems of Communism. Its 
editors seem to be really convinced that, if we 
are to combat Communism politically and in- 
tellectually, we must first study it in all its 
manifestations. 


Philadelphia Water R. STOREY 


WAGNER 


I was delighted to learn from William 
Henry Chamberlin’s “Wagner Remains ‘Good 
Box-Office’” (NL, April 15) that we now have 
a new Wagnerian critic. Not that there was 
any lack of them, but I am always grateful for 
a change. 

Far be it from me to argue with Chamber- 
lin, but, as a lecturer in music at Columbia 
University, I am most anxious to have him 
assist me in reducing the area of my ignorance 
—which is large. Here are two questions: In 
what way, and by whose standards, are Richard 
Wagner’s operas Die Feen and Das Liebesver- 
bot masterpieces? Where can I find a score of 
Wagner’s opera Faust? 

An answer to this latter question is of the 
most urgent importance to me, and I can 
promise Chamberlin that, in spite of our limited 
Wagner program, the Metropolitan Opera will 
produce this work as soon as he supplies us 
with a copy of the score or at least informs 
us where one can be had. 
New York City Joun GuTMAN 
Mr. Chamberlin replies: 

Lecturer Gutman is entitled to the satisfac- 
tion he obviously feels in exposing the de- 
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Tue New LEapER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


ficiencies of my homework on early Wagneriana. 
I stand corrected and put on a dunce cap 
for having (1) forgotten two obscure early 
works of Wagner which are not masterpieces, 
and (2) assumed that there was an opera to 
go with Wagner’s Faust Overture. 

I do not believe my inferiority in musical 
erudition to Mr. Gutman on these minor points 
affects the validity of what I was trying to bring 
out in my article: my personal enthusiasm for 
Wagner as the greatest of opera composers, 
the evidence that Wagner remains extremely 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic, and the 
sterility of modern musical creation in the 
opera field. 
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THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 


tn 
“FUNNY FACE’”’ 

Coctantes HAY TEOMPOON oat with MICHEL AUCLAIR © ROBERT FLEMYNG 
Produced by ROGER EDENS © Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
teks and Uneeneds + Aleamaat tunes 
“Glory of Caster” —rar-tamed Cathedral Spectacle. . . and 
“SPRING SAILING®-Brilliant new revue... produced by Leonidoff, 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony 


Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 











DOORS OPEN 10:30 A.M. 
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“Rhythm at the Roxy” starring IN PERSON 
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How about treating your family to 
a better chance against cancer ? 


Yeu give your family the best of everything... 
all-day outings in the car, maybe a movie after, and 
then a soda to top it all off. There’s really nothing 
you wouldn’t do to make your family happy. 

And if you could help make them safe . . . safe 
against cancer, you’d do that too, wouldn’t you? 
And fast. Well, you can help. The American Cancer 
Society needs your dollars right now. It needs them 
for research, which is making important gains 
against the killer. For education, which gives every- 


one life-saving facts about cancer. For service, which 
aids and comforts the stricken. 

Don’t skip the treats that make life pleasant for 
the family. But don’t skip the chance to strike back 
at a disease that threatens them. Match the cost of 
that next outing with a check to the American 
Cancer Society. That’s the most worth-while treat 
you could give! Send your check to “Cancer” in 


@ care of your local Post Office today. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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